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PERIODICITY OF DISEASES. 


Ln a former communication, we gave a detailed account of certain 
experiments which tended to prove that ‘all nature was not alive,’ — 
‘that all animated beings were not mere congeries of minute living 
bodies. Bya number of well-conducted experiments, the result prov ed, 
that all the interstices of space, whether of the water, air, earth, or 
space— whether of inert or animated matter — were filled with animal 
and vegetable life: that these minute animalculz exist in these interstices, 
and are attached to their surfaces, both in the larve and perfect state: 
that even the living human eye, is filled with them, their motion and 
presence being plainly discernible. Of the substances which formed 
the base of two hundred and eighty-eight experiments, honey and oil 
alone appeared to be exempt from the action of these minute and almost 
invisible class of beings.’ 

These being facts, on the accuracy of which the strictest reliance can 
be placed, the natural question then occurs of the duration of life of 
these animalcules, or atoms.. If the following remarks can throw any 
new light on this subject, we trust that the French savans will take the 
matter into their own hands, and pursue the investigation zealously. 
We are confident that it is within the power of science to set this ques- 
tion at rest. 

All fevers, of whatever type they may be, whether endemics, epide- 
mics, or accidental, have a definite term of action, varying but slightly 
from. the regular period. Fevers of a peculiar class, such as are 
denominated chills-and-fever, return periodically. They occur generally, 
every third day; but when the system is weakened by repeated attacks, 
they appear sometimes every day, and in extreme cases, twice in the 
twenty-four hours. These are the simplest kinds of fever, and are more 
under the control of medical skill than those of a different nature. 

There are a variety of fevers which can take possession of the animal 
frame at pleasure ; some few of a different character can never disturb 
the system but once: these are measles, whooping-cough, mumps, 
small-pox, and chicken-pox. The period of their influence over the 
human frame can be ascertained with singular exactness, owing to 
their character being contagious or infectious. 

The term of life i in man, varies according to circumstances, but the 
average among all civilized nations is the same. This uniformity is 
easily accounted for, as the organic structure throughout the whole 
human family is the same, and it is only among barbarous nations, 
where there are great extremes of climate, that man does not live out 
his term —the threescore years andten. With inferior animals the 
case is different, as the variety is endless, and as we descend in the scale, 
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thought can scarcely conceive of their numbers, and the variety of 
their organization. 

Although animals themselves are a countless host, yet there are 
myriads of insects which finda birth-place for their progeny, as well as 
food to sustain themselves, on every individual of the animal species. 
These insects, in their turn, are infested by others still smaller, and, 
finally, our limited vision, even with the most powerful glasses, can 
only trace them to the animated molecules, being the smallest yet dis- 
covered of what are termed infusory animals. There can be no doubt 
that there are living beings still smaller, and the mind turns from the 
subject abruptly, when it considers, that though we can comprehend 
the magnitude of beings far greater than those which the earth has 
ever yet seen, we shrink with awe at the thought that there must be 
animated life a thousand times smaller than any yet discovered ! 

Animal substances, whether active or inert, from the body of man to 
those small specks of almost questionable locomotive powers, are the 
proper food for all organic animated matter. Accordingly, it is not 
surprising, when experiment and observation prove, that if the larger 
animals feed on those which are smaller and weaker, there are others 
of insignificant size which have the power, not only of annoying, but of 
destroying the life, not alone of the mammoth but of the elm. 

Plants, numberless as they are, and different as they are in structure 
and character, are assailed by as great a variety of enemies, as the 
animal tribe. Plants not only serve as a birth-place for millions of insects, 
but for food, likewise. The same pabulum which causes the growth and 
health of a plant, nourishes and sustains locomotive, atomic life. Whilst 
tuat invigorating pabulum is present, the green slime of stagnant 
water — the lowest in the scale of vegetation — gives birth to myriads of 
pestilential animalcules, of a longevity and active force proportionate 
to the quantity of nourishment that the precarious and fragile texture 
on which they harbor can supply. 

The energies of this destructive, invisible class are not confined to the 
sphere on which they were generated. When in their perfect state, 
they can change their location like the insects in the dust of old cheese, 
which is an animal substance; they live equally well, and increase 
in numbers, in the dust of old figs, (a vegetable substance,) for these two 
insects are precisely the same. The malignant animalcule can accom- 
modate themselves to a nourishment far different from that which first 
sustained them. It is probable, that the same race which would pro- 
duce the fevers incident to marshy places, might, under different cir- 
cumstances, when rioting on more luxuriant food, produce the diseases 
called yellow fever, or cholera. 

Water, air, and in fact all inert and organic animated matter, serve 
as birth-places to the smallest of organized bodies. We can easily 
imagine, that if a suitable effluvium were present, how fearfully des- 
tructive their accumulated numbers would be, if their station were in the 
atmosphere. We know that water, which receives but little injury 
from the action of large bodies that are passing through it, becomes 
impure, and undergoes a material change, when filled with the infusory 
animalcules. 

Man, although he has by his ingenuity and intelligence succeeded 
in preventing noisome and offensive vermin from annoying and injuring 
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his own person externally, and partially internally, yet he daily falls a 
victim to the destructive influence of an invisible race — of the very 
smallest of all that is created — those which swarm, unseen, in the atmos- 
phere, in water, in his apparel, and throughout the circulation of his own 
body. 

As length of life and gestation vary so much in visible animals, so 
likewise does it vary in the smallest that we yet know. Some insects— 
the locust — of which several kinds are known—are from seven to 
seventeen years in passing from the egg to the winged or perfect state. 
The beetle, an endless variety, from the egg to the fly, live from a single 
day to three years. The curculio, of which there are many varieties, 
have three or four generations in a season. Then come a million of 
others — mere ephemera — whose span of life is scarcely an hour. But 
whether it be one hour or seventeen years, the change from the egg to 
the fly is always performed in the same period of time, by every indi- 
vidual of the same species, provided the principle which stimulates life 
to action be present. 

Certain seeds, when peculiar excitement is withheld, lie for a number 
of years without germinating, sometimes for a century; whereas, in a 
suitable temperature, they will vegetate in the regular time. This is 
likewise the case with the eggs of the minute infusory animalcules. 
Dried plants, kept in paper for more than a century, will be found to 
have a number of these eggs on them, all of which become animated 
at the end of three or more days after being steeped in water, even if 
the water be distilled. The eggs of the common hen are vivified in 
twenty-one days, but if they are kept at a low temperature, from the 
air, they will remain for a much longer period without losing the 
vital principle. 

But, however long the time may be that vitality is suspended, still, 
when the proper stimulants are present — heat and moisture — the 
period for the emerging of the plant or insect is the same: the vivifica- 
tion is as certain as the diurnal motion of the sun. 

The eggs or larve of pestilential animalcules exist in great abun- 
dance, at all times, in low, damp, fenny places, and in the dense efflu- 
vium that arises from the multifarious depositions of animal and 
vegetable matter which unavoidably accumulate around wharves and 
unventilated places. These pestilential animalcules lie inert at a low 
temperature, and are but slightly malignant at the hottest periods, 
unless they have a suitable medium for the full development of their 
energies. This medium may not always exist in the neighbourhood, 
but of whatever nature it is, we are certain that when it does make its 
appearance — when some foreign substance is wafted to the spot — 
bilious, yellow, and other malignant fevers, are the result. 

One fact is forced upon our observation — that the virus, which gives 
this additional malignity to the energies of the minute animalcules, 
does not always exist in one spot — is not the result of local combination. 
Nor when it is imported, does it always show its peculiarly destructive 
character. There is no doubt that this peculiar virus — for so it 
appears we must call what in fact is the larve of animalcules — is 
imported every year from hotter climates, but the union with the 
domestic species does not take place, unless suitable facilities occur. 
Heat and moisture, stagnation of air, and several other favorable 
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circumstances must cheahine: to pouthage those terrible diseases which 
cause immediate annihilation. 

The laws which belong to organization, apply as well to the struc- 
ture and motion of these invisible animalcules, as to those of the mam- 
moth. These minute creatures live, sustain themselves, and deposite 
their eggs, by the regulation of a settled principle —all of the same 
species, in the same order of time —just as occurs to the locust and the 
vine-fretter, the former being vivified from three to seventeen years, and the 
latter, like all ephemera, from one hour to twenty-four. As water and air 
are filled with animated monads, (these invisible insects have yet no 
name,) millions are swallowed in every draught of water, and mil- 
lions are drawn into the system with every breath. This being the 
case, what may be the result of their admission into the circulation ? 

When the human system is in perfect health, the effect of the centri- 
fugal power of this system is to expel all extraneous matter; this is 
done either through the lungs or through the pores — for bre ath and 
perspiration, when submitted to the microscope, show the presence of 
animalcules. But if the lungs are inflamed, what then becomes of the 
myriads of animalcules which breed, and move, and live in the human 
body ! 

By recent experiment, it is found that the stomach, or digestive organ, 
has no power over the vitality of certain species of the vermin and 
reptile tribes. They can have free ingress, and the aggravated cases of 
infantile fevers are often owing to their retention in the system. It is 
when the circulation is unable to expel the minute infusory or invisible 
animalcules from the body by the usual outlets, that they exert a malign 
influence over us—and as their numbers increase, so is there an increase 
of the pestilential virus, or fatal action. There are millions of ani- 

malcules that live and die in us. 

Keeping all this in view, and allowing that any living organized 
thing has its own proper period of time allotted for the vivification of the 
egg, or larve, it is fair to conclude, that if the animalcules which are 
drawn into the system, are of a class to be vivified every third, fourth, 
ninth, or fourteenth day, then the vastness of the brood, thus rendered 
active, may produce those fevers which are called tertians, intermittent, 
bilious, and putrid. This theory would naturally and philosophically 
account for the regular return of fevers — a phenomenon which cannot 
be explained i in any other way. 

There is another question still for philosophy to solve. Why is it 
that certain diseases can only disturb the human system once ? Whoop- 
ing-cough, measles, mumps, chicken-pox and small-pox, rarely make their 
appearance in the same subject more than once. Animalcules get into 
the system through the lungs, going immediately into the circulation, — 
producing bilious and other fevers; others, again, enter through the 
lungs and pores, thus causing infectious and contagious fevers. The 
vivification of the eggs of the former may be different from the latter, 
requiring no particular nidusto bring their young into life. The ani- 
malcules that enter by the inlets of the lungs and pores are perhaps so 
constructed as that a very peculiar nest is necessary to the full deve- 
lopment of their offspring. 

The queen-bee lays the eggs of the neuter or working-bee first ; then 
those of the drones, and lastly those of queen-bees. The supposition 
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is, that if there be a deficiency of queen-bees for a new colony, the 
bees convert a neuter into a queen-bee. But this is a monstrous error, 
for no instinct has the power of creating new organs. The eztra eggs 
of the queen-bees are deposited in the neuters’ cell, where they perish 
for the want of a suitable nidus or nest in which to elongate and breathe. 
‘Assoon as a queen is wanted, the instinct of the bees leads them to enlarge 
the cells of these embyro queen-bees attaching to them a hanging cell, 
into which, if the process has not been too long delayed, the queen-bee 
chrysalis protrudes itself, and from which it emerges. 

Infectious and contagious animalcules — or rather, those which pro- 
duce diseases that are communicated to others — may require, like the 
queen-bee, a peculiar cell for the deposition of their eggs. Can it be 
that a rupture or destruction of the delicate, minute, absorbent, or secre- 
tive vesicles, takes place during the period of hatching ? — thus closing 
the entrance, as it were, to a new eruption of this particular animalcule, 
which, finding no suitable place in which to deposit their eggs, can 
have no deleterious effect on the human system? A young orchard 
cannot thrive in the same field from which an old one has just been 
removed, because the old trees have absorbed all the nourishment 
necessary to a very young tree. A new legion of malignant animal- 
cules cannot establish a colony where a former one has committed 
its ravages, for the old colony had destroyed all the facilities which 
are requisite to the birth and action of a new horde. The nests— the 
very birth-places — have been lacerated, and have disappeared. The 





animalcule, therefore, perish, although they may succeed in getting 
admission. 


G. 


TO A WARM WIND IN WINTER. 


Low, sweet wind, whose melody 
Floats along the rippled sea, 

Why, to ride the curling foam, 

Didst thou leave thy pleasant home? 
For thy motion soft and slow, 

And thy voice so sweet and low, 
Tell of milder climes than this, 

Far beyond the blue abyss! 


Dost thou come from Araby, 

Where eternal summers be? 

Or where over ocean isles 

Everlasting verdure smiles ? 

Sporting under spicy trees, 

Singing where the roses blow, — 

Couldst thou leave them, wandering breeze, 
For the land of cold and snow? 


Dost thou bring from Eastern bowers 
Tidings of the birds and flowers ? 

For the birds away have flown, — 
And the flowers are shrunk and gone! 
Go, and tell them how we long 

For the roses and the song ; 

Now, sweet wind, I warn thee, go, — 
Here is only cold and snow! 
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THE PRICE OF GLORY. 


Io pzn!— wreathe the laurel, — 
Fill the cup, the banners wave! 
Champions of a kingdom’s quarrel 
Wait the honors due the brave. 
Give rich gifts, — a robe of honor, 
Power and place, to him who led, — 
For a nation is the donor — 
teed him with its orphans’ bread ! 
Strew the streets with fragrant blossoms, 
Through them drag the Teove car; 
Late he trode o’er bleeding bosoms, 
On the crimsoned plains of war. 
Ye whose children, fathers, brothers, 
Pave his fields, be ye its steeds; 
Widowed wives and childless mothers, 
Shout ye as the chariot speeds! 


Let each lip be curved with pleasure, — 
Let each eye beam bright with glee: 
What are tears, and blood, and treasure, 

Poised against a victory ? 
When a nation’s ear astounded 
With triumphant pens rings, 
What are thousands killed and wounded ? 
Men were made to die for Kings! 
What though fields late rich with culture 
Are by war's sirocco scathed ? 
What though carrion-seeking vulture 
In a sea of gore hath bathed ? 
Blot such trifles from the story 
Of renown so nobly gained ; 
Still must bud the tree of Glory, 
Though its roots be blood-sustained ! 


Build a temple to Ambition, 
Base it on an empire’s wreck, 

Ye who bow in meek submission 
Ata sceptred despot’s beck. 

Search earth’s bosom for the slaughtered, 
And with bones that there lie hid 

Of the millions it has martyred, 
Pile the ghastly pyramid ! 

From the days when Northern Alric 
On the Roman eagles trod 

To the era — more chivalric— 
Of the Gallic Demigod, — 

Could the harvest of ‘the sleepers’ 
From Death’s garner be restored, 

We should find his mightiest reapers 
Wore the battle-axe and sword! 


But the victors !— they whose madness 

Made the world a type of hell, 

Was it theirs in peace and gladness, 

Mid the wreck they made, to dwell ? 
Ask the walls where Sweden’s Monarch 

Mourned Pullowa’s overthrow ; 

Ask the rock of Gallia’s Anarch 

Hark! their echoes thunder — ‘ No? 

* Conquest’s sword is only glorious, 

When the blood with which it streams, 
(Ransom of a land victorious, ) 

Nature’s chartered right redeems. 
When, by France no longer cherished, 
Fades the memory of her son, 

: Not a blossom will have perished 
In thy garland — Wasuineron ! B. 
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THE DRAMA: 


HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE TO ITS MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL INFLUENCE ON SOCIETY. 


Tue early history of the drama is so involved in the mists of 
obscurity and contradiction, that little of satisfactory evidence can 
be adduced in illustration of our theme. Rich fragments of some 
of its earliest masters have been preserved, and history furnishes 
partial details of its magnificence and influence; yet much is necessarily 
left to the imagination, in filling up the outline of facts relative to the 
ancient drama. We may, indeed, picture the assembled thousands 
of critical spectators, ranged in those vast arenas which even now, 
in their ruimed desolation, are the admiration of the world. We 
may imagine the rapturous applause with which these admiring 
throngs greeted the favourite passages of an ZEschylus, a Sophocles, an 
Euripides, or an Aristophanes; we may conceive something of the effect 
produced by those gorgeous spectacles which were incorporated into 
the ancient drama, improving the intellect and forming the taste of the 
spectators: but it is impossible, at this remote period, to divest the 
accounts handed down to us from a similarity to those glowing fictions 
of oriental romance which charm the imagination of early youth. Much, 
however, is left us, which bears the stamp of authenticity ; and it shall 
be our aim to condense and adapt these facts so as to bear upon the 
subject, the illustration of which we have undertaken in the present 
paper. 

From the earliest periods of the world, events of importance to the 
country where they occurred, were celebrated in the rude but glowing 
language of poetry, alike inciting to acts of devotion or intrepidity, the 
warrior, the patriot, and the peasant. In time, these rudely-constructed 
strains assumed a more connected form, and the superstructure of the 
drama arose from this imperfect foundation. 

The first notice on record of the formation of poetry into a dramatic 
character, is in the exhibitions of Thespis, who introduced into the 
sacred hymns or songs, which were instituted to the honor of Bacchus, 
a personage who relieved the chorus or troops of singers, by narrating 
some well known history or adventure, termed the episode. From the 
fascination and interest created by this mode of entertainment, the 
chorus or song became eventually an inconsiderable part of the drama, 
although it was for many ages considered a necessary and ornamental 
auxiliary. Nothing satisfactory for our immediate purpose can be traced 
from the time of Thespis, until the appearance of A&schylus, who has 
been termed by historians, the ‘Father of the Drama.’ - He appears to 
have sustained the triple character of poet, actor, and manager, —and 
having like a tender parent endowed his offspring with every mental 
accomplishment, he also added the graces of external ornament to the 
child he had thus successfully reared. He clothed the drama in its 
most splendid habit — reared appropriate buildings for her reception — 
and called in the aid of the sister arts to heighten and improve the 
effects she was soon destined to produce. ‘The great masters of the art, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, carefully studying the models 
created by A®schylus, and possessing superior skill and genius, com- 
pleted that perfection in the ancient drama, which subsequently pro- 
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duced among the Greeks and Romans such a devotional attachment to 
theatrical entertainments, as to make the enjoyment of this amusement 
one of the chief ends of their existence. Dramatic authors in those days 
were rewarded by public honors while living, and national mourn- 
ing was decreed at their death. Their influence over the people was 
unbounded ; they seized each passing event to stimulate the valor and 
patriotism of their countrymen; they castigated every departure from 
principle in their rulers, and marked each prevalent folly by pointed 
satire and ridicule; thus assuming a power over the multitude to which 
a ready submission was yielded—and their labours were rewarded 
with honors scarcely inferior to the venerations bestowed upon the 
gods of their mythology. 

After the introduction and subsequent establishment of the Christian 
faith, the drama appears to have suffered a temporary extinction of its 
splendor. It was, however, soon resuscitated, and became a powerful 
engine in the hands of the Romish Church. Religion did not hesitate 
to call in its aid, and by the instrumentality of the ‘ Mysteries’ and 
‘Moralities, succeeded in converting and confirming many of its 
earliest devotees. 

It appears by a manuscript in the Harleian Library, quoted by 
Bishop Warton, that these rude dramas were thought to contribute 
so much to the information and instruction of the people, that ‘one of 
the Popes granted a pardon of a thousand days to every person who 
resorted peaceably to the plays represented during the Whitsun week 
at Chester.’ It is further on record, that these mysteries and moralities 
were used as successful inciters to the first crusaders, in their chival- 
rous and devotional resolve of subjugating the enemies of the cross. 
The performers in these sacred dramas were at first the most distin- 
guished characters of the age — generally ecclesiastics — who incorpo- 
rated themselves into fraternities, under the title of ‘ Brothers of the 
Passion.’ The subjects represented in the mysteries were usually of a 
religious tendency, and although in this age they may be considered 
as nearly blasphemous in their character, the Deity being frequently 
impersonated, yet at the period which drew them into existence they 
served to convey to the uninformed spectators a knowledge of religious 
subjects, which, in the absence of education, could not be derived from 
better sources. Subjects from scriptural history afforded the materials 
for these representations, and the chief incidents in the life and death 
of the Messiah were exhibited to stimulate the piety and devotion of 
the otherwise uninstructed multitude. ‘The Moralities’ were equally 
useful in conveying to the people knowledge, which, without such 
instruction, was beyond their reach. Every passion or emotion was 
personified in these moralities, by characters resembling the deities of 
the heathen mythology,—and the mind was gradually brought ac- 
quainted with the machinery of thought, by witnessing these embodi- 
ments of its latent springs of action. Here we may again pause 
in our historical record, to notice the powerful influence of the 
drama, in this its rudest form. We behold it inciting to acts of 
devotional bravery the semi-barbarous race of that age— we see it 
arousing the slumbering genius of the period, and enlightening the 
superstitious and ignorant mass which composed the communities of 
that era. 
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It will sufficiently answer our proposed end, to confine ourselves 
more particularly to the progress of the drama of our mother tongue, — 
comprising, as it does, the choicest specimens of the art, and in its in- 
fluence exhibiting the same characteristics which may be traced in 
every civilized nation. 

The Elizabethan age called into action those master spirits of the 
British drama who gave to its character that proyd distinction which 
has justly been the pride of succeeding periods. The powers of Ford, 
Shirley, Marston, Rowley, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘ rare 
Ben Jonson,’ and the almost superhuman Shakspeare, completed the 
formation of the English drama,— while, closely following this con- 
stellation of talent, a rival nation produced a Corneille, a Racine, and a 
Moliére; Spain boasted its Calderon, and Lope de Vega, — and Italy 
was graced by a Metastatio. 

The domination of the puritans during the commonwealth chilled 
the rising influence which the drama had previously acquired. Fanati- 
cism could not stand the test of the drama’s powerful satire. Hence 
we find, that during this period, plays and players were interdicted by 
public ordinances, and the stigma attached to the professors of the his- 
trionic art in those days has descended even to our own time — how 
justly is perhaps a question — ranking, as it has done, among its mem- 
bers, genius and worth that might safely claim equality with the dis- 
tinguished of any of the liberal professions. 

Such was the state of the drama, during the dominion of fanaticism 
in England. But what brilliancy of talent — what splendid illumina- 
tions in science — what perfection in the arts ——do we perceive arise 
in consequence of this extinction of the drama? None! Milton, 
indeed, shone like a dazzling star irradiating the blackened horizon 
through the rifts of a winter storm: but his genius was left for after ages 
to appreciate, and the stupendous work which admiring nations have 
read with rapture and delight, was treated with contemptuous neglect 
by the age over which it still casts the redeeming mantle of its own 
single glory! With the return of the ‘merry Charles,’ theatres and 
players resumed their sway, and consequent influence. Genius and 
wit again appeared in their train, —tinctured, however, with a gross- 
ness and licentiousness which have given to the opponents of the drama 
some of their severest reproaches against its moral tendency. But is 
the drama alone chargeable with perversion? The page of history, 
our daily experience, sufficiently show, that things innocent, nay 
salutary, in themselves, may be perverted to the basest ends, and yet, 
in the abstract, they remain unchanged in their value. 

The temporary intoxication of the period last glanced at, was speedil 
sobered by the purer geniuses of the succeeding reigns, who obtained for 
a portion of that era the emphatic denomination of the ‘ Augustan age.’ 
Whata galaxy of talent, genius, wit, and learning, is concentrated in the 
list of dramatic writers of that period! Otway, Rowe, Dryden, Southerne, 
Lee, Congreve, Wycherly, Farquar, Mallet, Hughes, Philips, and the 
unrivalled Addison, — all lend their aid to resuscitate the fallen dignity 
of the British stage. They enriched the drama with some of its 
choicest gems, and have procured for their memory the never-dying 
admiration of each succeeding age. 

In later periods, the drama appears to have lost somewhat of that 
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vigorous cast of character, and that beaut of conception, Ww with wtih 
preceding writers had so luxuriantly euballiaied it. Yet occasionally 
th the choicest specimens of literary talent shed a lustre over its career. 
} Murphy, Macklin, and Sheridan, followed the writers last quoted, and 
still hold possession of the stage, by the fidelity of their portraitures to 
nature, and the classic wit which designate their productions. Tobin, 
Hi Maturin, Knowles, and a Bird, with others of acknow ledged powers, 
i bring us to our times, and are apt illustrations of our position, that the 
intellectual influence of the drama is, under every circumstance, most 
powerful. 

It is indeed to be lamented, by every true lover of the drama, that 
while society is undergoing a rapid increase in knowledge and refine- 
ment, the stage, so far as mental qualities are concerned, is retrogra- 
" ding. ‘ Inexplicable dumb-show and noise’ have too frequently usurped 
the place once so advantageously held by the brightest emanations of 
human genius. Managers are too frequently charged with this deteri- 
oration of the drama’s legitimate province. It should, however, be 
remembered, that 







































‘The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give ;’ 


and while the conductors of theatres are made to feel that worst of 

theatrical evils, ‘a beggarly account of empty boxes,’ attendant on the 

representations of the sterling drama, they are surely justifiable in 

| calling to their aid melo-drama, spectacle, and buffoonery, if such exhi- 
bitions are more in accordance with the taste of the age. Yet even 
these innovations on the legitimate drama have not been without their 
influence on the taste of society. The attention now paid to scenic 
embellishment —the correct and splendid costume — the costly deco- 
rations of our modern drama —all, imperceptibly, perhaps, but in a 
degree no less certam, —aid in forming and improving the taste of the 
present play-going community. 

Having thus rapidly sketched the rise and progress of the drama, 
and endeavoured to establish the position that its intellectual influence 
on society has been extensive, we shall now attempt to analyze the 

‘tl causes which produce this influence, and shall also hazard a proof of 
its moral tendency. 

The chief excellence of dramatic composition consists in its por- 
traying, with truth and propriety, the manners and passions of man- 
kind. No other composition, (we speak of the acted drama,) can 
raise those strong emotions, which are elicited by this ‘ mirror of 
nature,’ faithfully depicting the human passions —their gradual de- 
velopment, and their direful effects, when suffered to become prepon- 
derant. No other means so distinctly convey to us ideas and things, as 
dramatic representations. We behold ourselves, as it were, embodied 
in the mimic scene before us, and find our thoughts and actions — 
nay, the very springs of thought and action — brought palpably to our 
sight. For the cultivation of taste, the acted drama presents facilities 
of no ordinary character. The sister arts are generally so harmo- 
niously blended in these representations, that we have in them at one 
grasp the very essence of the arts. 

Music, adapted to, or assisting poetry of the highest order, spreads its 
glowing and soul-subduing influence over our best feelings and affec- 
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tions, while painting illustrates and realizes the vivid: conceptions 
which her magic sisters havecreated. ‘ Who,’ it may here be asked, ‘ can 
listen to the powerful language —the discriminative excellence — the 
inimitable personification of character — and the poetical beauties, con- 
tained in our best dramatic authors, and not feel a growing expansion 
of intellect — a progressive improvement in knowledge? 

Its power over society is so extensive, that all “governments of a 
despotic character have dreaded its influence, unless rendered by them 
the engine to propagate their doctrines, or perpetuate their power. We 
need but refer to the rigid supervision which surrounds the acted 
drama, in all monarchical countries, at present, to establish the fact of 
its importance. 

Its utility in civilized society, may also be advocated, on political 
grounds. In all populous cities, where commerce and industry are 
furnishing the means of obtaining wealth and consequent indulgence in 
luxury, the minds of the rich may become too absorbed in their wealth 
and enjoyments, and the laboring portion of community may grow 
dissatisfied at viewing their relative position in society, or revel im gross 
dissipation. What means can more effectually correct the laxity of 
one class, or calm the angry feelings of the other, than dramatic repre- 
sentations? It is recorded of Cardinal Borremeo, that upon assuming 
the archbishopric of Milan, he denounced theatrical amusements, closed 
the theatres, and banished the actors. What wasthe result? The peo- 
ple, deprived of their favorite entertainments, and thereby thrown upon 
their resources for recreation, rushed into the commission of the most 
flagrant crimes, and a total depravity of character ensued. The cardi- 
nal became sensible that the multitude must have their recreations. 
He restored to them their theatres, and dramatic amusements — and 
again society assumed a healthful tone. Somewhat similar effects may 
be remarked, during the extinction of theatres in the time of Cromwell. 
Anarchy, fanaticism, and gloomy prejudices, characterize the features 
of society during that period — equally detrimental to the interests of 
true religion as “the commission of crimes which have not its name 
for a palliative and excuse. 

Of the moral influence of the drama, and its reverse tendency, 
much has been written. We may safely hazard the assertion, that 
its moral influence is tenable, when it is under judicious regulation. 

Blair has pronounced tragedy to be ‘a high and distinguished spe- 
cies of composition, which in its general tendency is fav orable to virtue. 
He quotes also the opinion of Aristotle, who declares: ‘'T ragedy is 
intended to purge our passions, by the means of pity and terror,’ — or, 
in other words, to improve and correct our lives. That such might be 
its effects, few unprejudiced minds will deny. In our rapid historical 
sketch of the drama, we have seen it the scourge of vice, folly, and 
profligacy, —the inciter to, and rewarder of, patriotism, courage, and 
virtue,—and such might still be the influence of a well- -governed 
stage. 

The best specimens of dramatic composition invariably represent 
virtue in favorable colors, — enriched with every beauty which senti- 
ment and feeling can bestow. Vice is portrayed in all the hideous 
aspects which it is its peculiar characteristic to assume. We have 
exhibited before us the latent springs which prompt the wretched slave 
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of passion and malignity to barter his eternal hopes for horror and 
despair. We view the gradual development of crime, — we shudder 
at the final close of the guilty career, — we rejoice at the triumph of 
virtue: and all the kindly feelings of our nature are aroused to a 
renewed energy of action by the glowing scenes we have beheld. _ 

If satire be the object of the drama, how powerfully can it wield 
the pointed shaft! Embodying the follies it aims to correct, they are 
reflected with such unerring accuracy, that the most obtuse mind cannot 
fail to recognise the picture. In accomplishing these varied powers of 
drama, the whole range of created matter was within its grasp. The 
boundless beauties of nature have been seized upon to aid its deco- 
ration, and increase its effects, —the highest efforts of poetic talent 
have upheld its glory, and enriched its stores, by their splendid genius, 
and their laurel’d fame. 

These we conceive to be the broad grounds upon which the moral 
and intellectual influence of the drama may be advocated. Its perver- 
sion to unworthy ends we are not champion enough to defend; but we 
do conscientiously believe with Chesterfield, that ‘a well-governed stage 
is an ornament to society, — an encourager of wit and learning, — and a 
school of virtue and refinement.’ H. 


SOLILOQUY 
OF CROMWELL, AT THE BIER OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


How calm he looks! — upon that high, clear brow 
Nature hath set her seal of sovereignty. 

Heir of a noble race, I envy thee! 

*T was but a blow — and thine enfranchised soul 
Fled to a realm where treason hath no place ; 
While I with smiling enemies am girt, 

And ’neath this seeming plain and peaceful garb 
Must wear a gaberdine of woven steel 

To shield me from their swords. Oh! would to God 
Around my heart such harness could be wrought, 
And Conscience shoot its arrows there in vain! 
Blest is the ruler, who a nation’s love 

Has for his throne’s foundation: but for me 

Fear is the only sceptre. Those I sway 

Would turn and rend me, if I awed them not. 
Well, what of that! And if the slaves obey, 
More merit ‘to the mind which curbeth them. 
The reins of empire did not idly drop, 

By chartered custom, in my open palm : 

No reverend prelate bent in mitred pomp 

To place a jewelled circlet on my brow, 

Or lave my head with consecrated oil. 

I am mine own anointed: and although 

I wear not as the type of sovereignty 

A lineal bauble, I am not less a king. 

Monarch, farewell! Thou sleepest peacefully 
As he who planned thy ruin may not sleep. 

The wrong thou hadst from me is well avenged : 
Treachery without, and a still voice within, 

Are its avengers. One I'm armed against — 
The other, ‘tis more difficult to quell ; 

But I can cloak it, and the vulgar herd 
Who come around to flatier and to sue, 
Shall still believe me the stern saint I seem. 
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THE LAPSE OF YEARS. 


Come to thy native village, — for tis sweet, 
Howe’ er an adept in the world’s proud lore, 
To turn and trace the simplest elements 

Of hope and joy. See, there the favourite brook 
That sped the water- wheel, and gaily bore 
Thy tiny boat, — and there the broader pool 
Whose icy surface lur'd thee forth, to share 
Exciting sport, when winter touch’d the chee k 
With living crimson. Oft, yon hillock mark’d 
Thy heop’s fantastic round, — for still thy foot 
Was fleetest in the race, and thy clear voice 
Rang like a bugle, when the shout pealed high. 


— Thou canst not think so many years have fied, 
Since those good days. 


See’st thou yon clamorous band, 
Hasting to school? Not one of these had touch’ d 
Life’s threshold, when thy manly arm was strong 
To crush the dangers in its pilgrim-path. 
Stretch forth thy “hand and touch them, if thou needst, 
Like sceptic Thomas, such a proof to solve 
Thy doubt. Behold that blooming creature, full 
Of the sweet grace of perfect womanhood : 
Didst thou not take her ofttimes in thine arms, 
When scarce a few scant moons had o’er her roll’d? 
Perchance, thou mayst remember how the nurse 
Would snatch her from thee, for thine uncouth hand 
Skill’d not to yield her head its full support, 
And thy rough whiskered cheek, did frighten her. 
— Seekst thou thy playmates? There are hoary men, 
And matrons bowing ‘neath their lot of care, — 
And some who highest bade the kite aspire, 
Have lowest sank to rest. Thou canst not feel 
What a stern robber Time hath been to thee; 
And yet, methinks, the officious eye might trace 
Some silvery tints amid thine own bright hair. 
— How silently the autumn’s falling leaves 
Come drifting through the air. The snow-flake steals 
Scarce with a lighter foot. So fieet our years. 
And while we dream their greenness still survives, 
Amid the remnant of their withered pride, 
Our steps make sullen echo. 


Yet the sheaf 
Looks not with envy toward its tassel’d germ, 
Nor the ripe peach bemoans its fallen flower; 
Why then should man his vanish’d morn regret ? 
The day of duty is the day of joy, 
Of highest joy, such as the heavens do bless. 
So, keep perpetual summer in thy soul, 
And take the spirit’s smile along with thee, 
Even to thy winding-sheet. 


Yon lowly roof, — 
Thou knowst it well, and yet it seems more low 
Than it was wont to seem, — for thou hast been 
A denizen of loftier domes, and halls 
Meet for the feet of princes. Ask thou not 
For father or for mother, — they who made 
That humble home so beautiful to thee ; 
But go thy way, and show to some young heart, 
The same deep love, — the same unchanging zeal 
Of pure example, ss to the skies 
That nurtur’d thee. So shalt thou pay the debt 
To Nature’s best affections and to God. 





Hartford, December, 1835. 


L. H. 8. 
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A CHAPTER ON SHARKING. 


WHEREIN THE AUTHOR SETS FORTH HOW HE WENT FASTER AND FARTHER THAN HE ANTICIPATED, AND 
RETURNED SAFELY, NOTWITHSTANDING. 


Or all the bright sands in Time’s changing kaleidoscope, the bright- 
est are those which mark the school-boy’s vacation. ‘These are your 
true diamonds, evanescent indeed, yet rife with the light of joyousness; 
and when they have passed away forever, the memory of their love- 
liness lingers like a heavenly twilight upon the mind, gilding the 
obecurations of after years, and fading at last only with our sublu- 
nary being. These are the golden sands, to which, in the school- 
boy’s valuation, the treasures of Ophir are as the dust of the balance. 
How doth he gloat upon their pleasant sheen, as it gleams out 
from the nebulous horoscope! How doth his full heart sink within 
him, as he surveys the mass of leaden and drossy moments which 
must be numbered ere the transit of these brighter hours! How 
impatiently doth he chide their lingering fall, which realize to his 
‘hope deferred’ the chronicling of an eternity! With what an ‘ itching 
palm’ doth he long to shake the sluggish glass, and hasten the 
snail-paced advent of his emancipation! And when at last the aurea 
atas has dawned upon his expectancy, how sparkle his champaigne 
spirits, as he springs away, exultingly, as an uncaged bird, from the 
task and the task-master of his cloistered youth! Dust shall gather 
for a season upon his forsaken tomes — the spider shall hang his desert- 
ed chamber with her filmy tapestry —the voice of the cricket shall 
echo mournfully from the cheerless hearth — and loneliness inhabit 
the haunts of the departed. Farewell, unerring Euclid! Far different 
lines and angles are now traced by thy unwilling disciple, — not 
on the dog-eared margent, nor on the dinted black- board, — but on 
the sunny waters of brook or bay, where he muses pleasantly by 
mossy rock or green-wood tree, or heaves passively to the gentle motion 
of the rocking skiff’ His tangent now 1s the lithesome bamboo, his 
sine the buoyant dobber, that taketh the gauge of bite or nibble. 
Farewell, Mzonian bard, and Mantuan, fare-thee-well! Your recreant 
worshipper now woos fairer Helens and Lavinias than those embalmed 
in your gorgeous cerements. Farewell, star-scaling Newton! With 
thy reluctant votary, other orbs with their softer attractions are in the 
ascendant, which perchance were never recked of in thy baccalaureate 
philosophy. The levity of vacation doth wag the head at thy sublimer 
gravity. Vacation! —charm of all charms thechief! Sweet poésie 
of time!—word from some blessed sphere to care unknown! 
Vacation ! — bright cynosure of boyhood’s laughing eye and E] Dorado 
of its eager hopes —the Mecca of its pilgrim dreams — the term-time 
theme of every truant thought, —the synonym of all it prizes most, 
unbounded freedom and unfettered mirth ! 

But to my story, which, however piscatory, is nevertheless substan- 
tially true, and well worthy a better narrator. 

It was during the last vacation of my third college year, that I found 
myself rusticating at the paternal residence of my chum and class-mate 
Ned Ashton. We were accustomed to spend these delightful holidays 
alternately at our respective homes. Though Ned was several years 
my senior, there existed the closest intimacy between us; and as we 
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were always as inseparable as substance and its ‘contiguity of shade,’ 
we had acquired the appropriate soubriquet of the Siamese. But aside 
from our dimidial companionship, we were far from being counterparts, 
since Ned was six-feet-two, without stretching, while I could hardly 
raise a perpendicular of five-feet-four, with a tall-crowned hat, and a 
tiptoe to boot. Like the antitheses in the old epigram, 


‘He looked just like a mile in length, 
And I like a mile stone.’ 


Nor did we differ more in altitude, than in person and complexion. 
I was ruddy, and of a delicate chubbiness; he, bronzed and sallow, 
and exceeding thin and spare withal. Yet, notwithstanding this ghostly 
exility of figure, in all the athletic exercises of the gymnasium, in 
which, by-the-by, he engaged with the keen hilarity of boyhood, he had 
no equal. His feats of strength and agility were alike the wonder and 
admiration of us all; and yet they never seemed to cost him an effort, 
or awaken in him one feeling of conscious superiority. I remember 
one day, when we were all on the gymnasium, that a stalwart sopho- 
more from Ohio, by a powerful effort, overleapt the hitherto unattained 
mark which Ned had made two years before. His fellows immediately 
set up a boisterous shout in glorification of their classmate’s triumph. 
Ned had been ill for several days, and we were standing aside from 
the melée, quietly enjoying the merriment of the various groups around 
us. I looked at him despairingly. as the cry of ‘ Ohio against the 
world!’ broke from the partisans of the successful Buckeye. ‘’Twas 
a gallant leap,’ observed Ned, gathering up the long skinte of his 
slender doublet, and fetching three strides to the ‘salient point,’ he 
bounded like a stag full a yard beyond the ne plus ultra of his rival. 

‘You've been barking up the wrong tree, this time,’ cried the good- 
natured Ohioan to his silent and crest-fallen applauders, ‘and till some 
one of us gets his foot-handles strung with the thews of a panther, I 
guess we'd best let old Connecticut chalk out for us. I suspicion he’s 
one of that bounding brotherhood, who, the Indians say, leaped over 
the Wabash and Mississippi as easily as a greyhound clears a log-fence.’ 

But to return. Ned and I were vacating as I have said, at his 
father’s charming residence, situated in one of the loveliest valleys 
which look out upon Long-island Sound. It was in the latter part of 
September. We had been confined to the house for several days by 
the ‘ equinoctial storm,’ during whose tempestuous and protracted tran- 
sit we had overhauled our fishing appliances and rifles, and indeed set 
in order all the appurtenances of our other out-door amusements. This 
done, we sat down perforce, and waited the pleasure of the boisterous 
elements to release us from our impatient durance. For the equanimi- 
ty we displayed on this occasion, silence were the safest eulogy. We 
were enfranchised at last, however, and by one of the loveliest mornings 
that ever dispelled the twofold dreariness of night and storm. As the 
sun wheeled up from behind the low woodlands of Rhode-Island, he 
seemed to rejoice that there was not a cloud in the whole horizon to 
obstruct the full tide of his glorious effulgence. The air was like a 
liquid and impalpable crystal, bright and clear as empyreal ether. So 
perfect was its translucency, that the remotest objects within the scope 
of vision, showed to the eye in all the distinctness of comparative proxi- 
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mity. The rocky outline of the neighboring islands and promontories 
seemed to have been chiseled but yesterday, so sharply were their 
rough features defined ; while the tall light- house on Montauk, far aw ay 
across the sound, towered up against the clear sky as distinctly as at a 
league’s distance. ‘This singular aérial transparency seems peculiar 
to the first few weeks of our autumnal season, —— soon to be contrasted 
with that equally beautiful phenomenon, the mellow, dreamy, ethereal 
haziness which characterizes the period of our Indian summer. 

The atmosphere was not only thus clear and effulgent, but calm and 
bland as the breath of a slumbering angel. Nota breeze was on the 
wing, and the sphered rain-drops lay stirlessly glistening in the cups of 
the pale flowers of autumn, waiting the warmer kisses of the sun to 
exhale their radiant incense. A few frosts had already fallen upon the 
foliage, and their subtle alchemy had converted the uniform verdure of 
summer into innumerable bright tints, which clothed the whole land- 
scape as with the vesture of a thousand rainbows. Every tree, and 
bush, and herb, seemed arrayed as if for a gorgeous masquerade — some 
in robes of richest crimson, others in garniture of regal scarlet, but 
most in draperies of varying gold. Nor was the charm of music want- 
ing to complete the scene. Many a familiar bird still lingered amid 
the haunts of its summer joyousness, and poured out its plaintive matins 
in that soft and melancholy tone in which affection warbles ‘home, 
sweet home,’ when passing from its portal forever. The ocean, too, 
seemed instinct with the spirit of tranquillity which brooded over earth 
and air. It exhibited far less commotion than is usual after the equi- 
noctial tempest. The wind, indeed, had lulled early the preceding night, 
and when morning dawned, the tired billows were slowly sinking to 
repose. Altogether, it was a scene to steal into a susceptible heart, 
soothing its troubled einotions like the influence of a sweet opiate —a 
scene to make one in love with the beauty of external nature, and 
grateful that his lot was cast in so pleasant a province of this breathing 
universe. 

After breakfast, Ned proposed that we should go on a fishing excur- 
sion among the nearest islands. ‘We'll take the rifles along,’ said he, 
‘so that if Neptune prove unpropitious, we may try what feathered 
favors Jupiter shall vouchsafe us. Old Hal shall be our coxswain, 
and when we grow weary, we'll get him to spin us a yarn or two by 
way of merry-making: his oceanic memory is a perfect spicery to the 
palate of an uninitiated tertene.’ 

Hal had been a sailor from early boyhood ; had visited every clime, 
almost every port, between the poles; till at length, worn down by age, 
rendered premature by the hardships and jovial imprudences incident 
to his perilous avocation, and unable any longer to find employment as 
a seaman, his desolate situation had excited the ready sympathy of Mr. 
Ashton, who benevolently gave the old weather-beaten cosmopolite a 
home and quiet haven beneath his hospitable roof. Here he promptly 
evinced his gratitude in the performance of numerous little household 
offices within the easy exercise of his shattered powers. He was never 
so happy, however, as when abroad upon the billows, which had been 
to him as boon companions from his earliest years. In one of his 
excursions upon the sound with Ned, they had picked up a beautiful 
boat, which had evidently been made bya master-workman, for some 
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wealthy amateur in oenaiie amusements. It was a fairy craft, grace- 
fully modelled, exquisitely finished, and of such airy lightness withal, 
that it seemed to spring away, at the impulse of wind or oar, with the 
fleetness of a startled deer. Ned had happily yclept it the ‘Procella- 
ria,’ after that swift-winged eal adventurous bird, whose ‘home is on 
the deep’ — whose delight, the wildest commotion of the elements. This 





was Hal’s hobby — his home — his cynosure — ‘the ocean to the river 
of histhoughts.’ If his services were required at the house, there was 
no mistaking his whereabout; for all knew that Hal and the Procel- 
laria, like Chang and Eng, were sure to be found in a fraternal 
proximity. 

Our arrangements having been completed, we proceeded to the beach, 
where we discovered old Hal snugly ensconced in the boat, with a fine 
stock of bait, and a viaticum of substantial refreshments, adequate to a 
protracted voyage round Cape Cod. 

‘What have we here, commodore?’ cried Ned, as he leaped over the 
gunwale, and plumped upon a prodigious coil of rope. 

‘Nothing but a queer kind of a grappling-iron, and a bit of 
spun-yarn to keep it from losing overboard in a squall,’ replied the 
good-natured tar, with more than his usual animation. ‘D’ye see, 
Sir, when I was down to the borough this morning, I heard say there 
was a grampus or so in the offing, and thinking you'd like to see how 
we do things off Greenland, I borrowed a harpoon for the ’casion, and 
have rigged her as crank as a Nantucketer.’ 

‘Good!’ shouted Ned, boisterously, ‘ good! my brave Palinure; and 
if you ’ll just harness our craft to such a courser, and give us a 
morning’s airing upon the sound, you shall be sole owner and captain 
of the Procellaria, forever, and a day after. Give us the oars, and 
let’s away.’ 

‘No, no, Mr. Nedward,’ returned Hal, anagrammatically, ‘1 must take 
the oars myself, for that blamed line gale has kept me in bilboes such a 
dog’s age, that I long to try how 't will feel to w ing the little petrel 
again. You take the helm; and let your shipmate stow himself away 
there in the bows so ’s to keep her trim, and if old Hal don’t show a 
sea-sarpent’s wake, blame me ! — Cast off there, and give me room to 
set my nets !’-—and as he bowed his sinewy and still vigorous frame to 
the oar, the little bark sprang away as if instinct with our own buoyant 
spirits. 

We were soon off the eastern extremity of Fisher’s Island. Around 
us stretched the beautiful bay of Stonington, formed on the one hand by 
the rocky peninsula of that ancient and chivalrous borough, and on the 
other by the low, sandy cape at the south-western verge of Rhode- 
Island. It was flood-tide, and as the calm still continued, the expanse 
over which we were gliding seemed a plain of molten silver, bright, 
smooth, and motionless, save at the mighty lift of the ground-swell, 
whose solemn pulsations heaved beneath us, at regular intervals, like the 
heart of a slumbering giant. Now and then the burnished surface was 
broken by the dark form of the unw ieldy porpoise, as he rose to view 
and disappeared, with a sluggish somerset, from ‘the warm precincts of 
the cheerful day.’ Flocks of black ducks floated idly upon the sunny 
waters; multitudes of white gulls careered in graceful evolutions 
above, while high in mid-air an occasional osprey might be seen, hover- 
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ing for a moment on poised wings, then plunging like a bolt sheer into 
the silent depths, in pursuit of its scaly prey. Here and there a 
becalmed smack lay basking in the golden light, with all its white sails 
glassed in the liquid mirror beneath, while the jovial song and the 
merry jest came ringing across the bay from its winding shores, where 
groups of hardy fishermen were preparing for their exciting toil. 

As the young leviathan we were seeking was no w here to be seen, 
we concluded to pay our less ambitious addresses to his smaller brethren 
of the deep, and having cast anchor accordingly, we commenced opera- 
tions on the porgies, black- fish, flounders, et 1d omne genus of small 
fry. We had not fished long, however, before I cried out that my line 
was entangled at the bottom, and could n’t be extricated. 

‘Ha! ha! — Davy Jones has got holt the eend on’t, then, laughed Hal, 

‘or else you've snubbed a turkle; for the devil of a rock is there in a 
hundred fathom of us to make fast to. Let me take an observation in 
that quarter, Mr. Landon;’ and taking the line, he hauled it taut over 
his fore-finger, and then scanned it for a few seconds with all the grave 
tangibility with which the physician feels the pulse of his patient. ‘Jest 
as I guessed,’ continued the old piscator, with a knowing chuckle, 
cautiously and with no little exertion drawing in foot by foot the stretched 
and quivering line; ‘jest as I guessed, my hearties : if there is’nt life 
at both eends of this ’ere yarn, then I’m as dead as a smoked herring.’ 
As he pronounced the last word, his unknown antagonist rose to view — 
an enormous skate-fish, almost equalling in circumference an ordinary 
coach-wheel. It would seem that I had accidentally fastened the hook 
into one of his lateral, bat-like extremities, and hence the difficulty of 
raising him to the surface horizontally, or in plain palaver, flatwise. 

‘Hail, prince of Neptune! — Thane of anglers! — king!’ cried Ned, 
with a bow of humorous obeisance toward me: ‘henceforth let worthy Ike 
Walton hide his diminished head in thy august presence,’ he continued, 
glancing at the unquiet monster that lay “floundering and splashing 
before us. 

‘ What shall we do with our unwieldy game? inquired I; ‘we can’t 
get him into the boat without capsizing her? 

‘Up anchor, and let’s tow him ashore; ’twill be a rare sight to the 
uninitiated — monstrum horrendum, inform e ingens, mirabile visu.’ 

We had scarcely re-shipped the little kedge, before we discovered, at 
the distance of a furlong, the dark fin of some gigantic fish cleaving the 
smooth surface of the bay directly toward us. 

‘Shark! a white shark, by the gods!’ exclaimed Hal, with startling 
emphasis on the first word, as he seized the harpoon, and planted him- 
self firmly for the anticipated emergency. 

‘Haul in that lubberly skate nearer, Mr. Landon — nearer yet — 
there, that ‘Il do; ’vast now, and belay.’ 

To me it was a moment of fearful’ expectancy ; for a fisherman had 
recently been attacked in his boat and devoured by one of these rapa- 
cious anthropophagi; but to my companions, judging from their 
animated countenances, the opening scene was one of intense and grati- 

fying interest. There they both stood, braced and motionless as statues; 
i old harpooner with his brawny and bared right arm thrown back, 
poising the barbed and terrible missile clutched in his familiar grasp ; 
while Ned’s gaunt figure leaned over his left shoulder, his long rifle 
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outstretched at arm’s length, and his dark eye glancing like a diamond 
along the burnished tube. On swept the greedy monster as with the 
speed of wings; but when within a few — of his flouncing wer he 


warily veered from his direct course, and spun several times round our 
motionless boat, as if reconnoitering its dangerous propinquity. At 
length his insatiate voracity triumphed over his wiser caution, and 
darting like an arrow upon his helpless victim, with one clasp of his 
shear-like jaws he literally cut owt a huge segment of its living cit- 
cumference. He had evidently reached some vital organ, for, after a 
brief yet violent struggle, the mangled carcass floated stirlessly upon 
the bubbling and incarnadined waters. So sudden was the creature’s 
attack, and so immediate his recoil, while craunching his first gory 
mouthful, that no opportunity was offered for closing with him to advan- 
tage. Again he swept round us in a narrow circle, (I could have 
almost leaped upon his back from the boat,) but in the twinkling of an 
eye returned, and as he hung upon the bite for a moment as if to gloat on 
his tempting feast,a large portion of his huge body lay fairly exposed 
above the rippling surface. 

‘Philip’s right eye!’ shouted Ned, as he lodged a ball obliquely in 
the small fierce orb of the rapacious animal. 

‘Fair play and no gouging, my hearties,’ responded the old whale- 
man, with a most grotesque grin of exultation, as his whizzing shaft 
was buried to the shank in the thick muscles of his terrible victim. ‘I 
rather guess,’ chuckled he, ‘we shall be pretty consid’able near cronies 
for one cruise at least: you'll tow us into the offing any how, ‘fore we 
part convoy, my larkin.’ 

‘And up Salt River, perhaps,’ interrupted Ned, with ominous 
jocularity. 

The instant he was struck by his daring assailants, the maddened 
leviathan threw his whole length clear of the water, and falling with a 
frightful splash back into his native element, he shot away across the 
sound with an appalling velocity. I shall never forget the shuddering 
hiss of the coiled line as it was running out over the smoking gunwale 
of the little boat, which trembled the while like a living nerve, as if 
conscious of the peril momently awaiting her. 

‘Give way, for God’s sake!’ cried the excited harpooner, tossing an 
oar to Ned, and plying the other with might and main, ‘ give way — 
pull for dear life, my hearty! We must get headway on the petrel, or 
when that ’ere coil brings up, ’twill take the bow out of her—ay, her 
very eye-teeth.’ 

{t was a fortunate idea of Hal’s, for had we lain still a half minute 
longer, we should have been inevitably swamped, at the first strain of 
the spent warp. As it was, I looked upon a speedy wet jacket as a 
most rational probability, notwithstanding the vigorous remigration of 
my companions ; but the little bark bowed herself to the shock without 
a groan or the fracture of a splinter, and darted away in the trail of her 
sea-charger with a breathless velocity. 

‘Aint she raal bunkum?’ exclaimed Hal, hitching up his flabby 
waistband, and patting the polished taffrail with his sun-burnt hand. 
‘Blame my eyes, if I b’lieve a streak o’ lightning could start a pin- 
feather out o’ the little petrel. Keep her trim, my hearties; she goes 


it bravely; and d’ye see, Mr. Landon, steady the helm amidships, or 
the’ 
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But the caution came too late, for in changing my position at the 
moment, I had carelessly given the rudder an oblique direction, and the 
consequent resistance of the inert medium through which we were 
hurried with such reckless impetuosity, unshipped it in an instant. 

‘Ha! ha! commodore, your pet has lost a tail-feather,’ laughed Ned : 
‘look out for closer plucking by-and-by, when we get into rougher 
latitudes.’ 

‘The fresh-water !’ muttered the veteran, nettled by my inadvertence, 
without seeming to notice the joke of his merry banterer. But the 
cloud passed from his swart countenance immediately, and was suc- 
ceeded by the cheerful sunshine of his usual good-nature. 

‘Don’t she go it toa charm? Wouldn't she beat the Flying Dutch- 
man all hollow, my hearties?’ he exclaimed, pointing to the headlands 
of the neighboring island, which seemed to flit behind us like the dim 
phantoms of a dream 

‘ There’s no hempen destiny for we three,’ observed Ned, drily, as we 
dashed into a tumultuous estuary off Watch Hill, which boiled and 
foamed like a mighty cauldron. 

‘Ma’be so, and ma’be not so, responded Hal; but just keep her 
trim now, and the devil himself can’t drown the little petrel, ’cording 
to my ’spose-so.’ 

For myself, I held my breath for a furlong, while we plunged 
through the perilous frith, scattering the whirling waters on either side, 
and leaving a dark wake amidst their parted foam, like the track of a 
thunderbolt. When we did emerge from the yesty Charybdis into the 
smooth water beyond, it was like being snatched from the horrible 
grasp of the night-mare. I felt as if a mountain of lead had been 
heaved from my oppressed bosom. There ’s no incubus like that of 
terror. Recovering my voice with an effort, and my courage with the 
fear of shame, I remarked, carelessly, that we had now sea-room enough 
for a seventy-four in a hurricane. 

‘ Ay, verily,’ returned Ned ; ‘a little too much of the wndique pontus, 
if we chance to get foundered in our ocean hegira.’ 

‘What say, commodore, shall we drop an oar in and check hima 
little ?’ 

‘Snub a streak of lightning as quick, or a three-decker in a white 
squall!’ ejaculated the old tar, as he sat watching our passive career, 
humming the rude chorus of a spirited whale-song, a huge bolus of 
tobacco alternating from cheek to cheek, his hat off, and his long 
grizzly locks blown straight out behind by the velocity with which we 
thridded the yielding air that whistled at his mouth and nostrils the 
while, like the wind of a gusty December day through a lonely 
key-hole. 

‘Better wing him, eh?’ continued Ned, pointing to the broad fin of 
the monster just peering above the surface; and catching up my rifle 
which lay within reach, he sprang to his feet, and a moment after a ball 
glanced from its moving target, and skipped away beyond upon the 
glassy water, like the airy tread of an invisible Nereid. It was evident 
that the shot told, from the increased rapidity which immediately suc- 
ceeded. 

Hitherto the sensation had been one of gliding, but now it was that 
of flying, or being hurled rather, a dizzy consciousness of breathless 
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every moment, as the heavy surges rolled in from the near ocean, 
unbroken by isle or headland, and whenever the bow of the little pin- 
nace struck them obliquely, the spray flew in torrents around us. My 
fictitious courage began to ebb again, as fancy painted the horrors of 
that ‘sea of troubles’ upon which we were so perilously embarked. 
I began to feel that the dull and common-place earth really possessed 
attractions for me just then, more numerous and more potent than the 
dark blue ocean, with all its stirring romance. I thought of Mr. Ash- 
ton’s comfortable parlour — of the pleasant walks, the sunny knolls, 
and the swarded bowers around his charming mansion — and indeed 
they never seemed half so fascinating before. I would have given a 
thousand argosies, for the fee-simple of a dry rock. How I envied the 
rescue of Arion, but no friendly dolphin waited on our jeopardy! 
Out on the ‘ rounded gasp and gurgling breath’ of drowning humanity ! 
The imagination of it was too much for me, and I was fain to propose 
that we should free ourselves at once from further abduction. 

‘ This is carrying the joke too far,’ said I, imploringly. 

‘So far, indeed,’ rejoined Ned, witha provoking smile, ‘that we shall 
not touch terra firma so soon as Jonah did, unless our pilot soon wea- 
ries of this tack, and puts about directly.’ 

‘ Wearies!’ echoed the excited harpooner ; ‘ why, the critter ’d tow us 
clear round the world ag’in wind and tide, ten knot an hour. There’s 
no sich thing as tuckering out your raal white shark: he’s all bone 
and sinners. As to his wearing ship, he'll show no sich navigation, I 
guess, till he gets into blue water, and then his tack ’ll be bolt down- 
ward, like a loosed anchor.’ 

‘I think I can bar his progress, somewhat, before he clears the 
sound,’ replied Ned, as bracing himself firmly he plunged an oar deep 
into the recurrent water; but the little shaft was wrenched from his 
powerful grasp in an instant: before he could think of its recovery, it 
was floating an hundred yards in our wake. ‘ Festivant quos festivat 
diabolus, laughed Ned, regaining his seat, — ‘ those go swift whom the 
devil speeds.’ 

‘Pray take my advice now,’ entreated I, ‘and cut loose from the 
creature immediately: we have but one oar left, and shall have to scull 
all the way back against the ebb tide.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Hal, ‘my mind dont head that way, any how: sorry 
to come across your hawser, Mister Landon, but ’t would be too bad, by 
a jug-full, to be out-winded by a lubberly fish, lose our harpoon and warp, 
and be laughed at int’ the bargain by every yaw-hawing land-ioafer, 
about the borough.’ 

‘Never mind that, commodore,’ returned Ned, commisserating my 
uneasiness, —‘ never mind a trifle ; we shall have had a ride that Neptune 
himself might envy, and, what will please you more, return the Pro- 
cellaria to port, safe and sound, saving and excepting the said tail- 
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impetuosity, as if we had been discharged, boat and all, from the 
thundering crater of some mighty ordnance. We were at this time 
half way from Fisher’s Island to Montauk, full ten miles from land, 
and hurrying directly toward the open sea, with the speed of a spurred 


‘Jest as you say, not’s I care, replied Hal, with an ill-masked 
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The outer bay, over which we were passing, grew rougher 
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assent: ‘ cut away the grapplings, then, and let’s go about, sin’ the wind 
sets in that quarter.’ 

3ut to ‘become better strangers’ with our submarine acquaintance 
was not so feasible in the premises, for by a singular contingency of ways 
and means there was not so much as a penknife between us, and hence 
to effect a solution of continuity, under present circumstances, was a 
matter for deliberation. While we were pondering the emergency, 
our abstraction was roused by the scream of ‘Boat ahoy!’ followed 
instantaneously by a hissing and tremendous outburst of steam, seem- 
ingly not a yard off, and on recovering from our amazement, we 
caught a glimpse of one of the sound ste amboats, directly athwart and 
within reach of whose foaming bow we had just been sped in our pas- 
sive and frightful precipitancy. 

“Thank God!’ cried we all in one grateful breath; ‘and thank the 
pilot too, of that floating furnace,’ continued Hal, ‘ for hadn’t he hauled 
his steam less than no time, Davy would ha’ had three more gulls in 
= ao ‘fore now.’ 

e had scarcely congratulated ourselves on thus escaping from the 
aaaeen of Scylla, before we found ourselves dashing upon the brink of 
Charybdis. This was a fleet of some twenty canoes thronged with 
Montauk Indians, of both sexes, returning from a fowling expedition 
to the outer shores of Long-Island. They “had just rounded the Point, 
and had been lying-to for the last ten minutes directly in the line of our 
course, as if spell-bound at the supernatural spectacle of our wizzard 
skiff bearing down upon them with such unwonted impetuosity, and that 
too without any visible propulsion of sail or oar. Before they had got 
the better of their astonishment, we plunged into the midst of the motley 
group, and though our whirlwind sojourn was but momentary, we 
made a most striking impression while it lasted, as was evident from 
the splintering of the jostled canoes, the crashing of their light paddles, 
and the multitudinous splashing of those who leaped overboard in 
search of that safety below, which was in such jeopardy above. 
Some pulled one way, some another, while a few, dumbfounded and 
aghast, lay perfectly still and had their birchen pinnaces shivered and 
wrecked on the spot, as we swept onward in our ruinous career. It 
was a scene for Chapman, in his happiest mood. The waters dashed, 
the pappooses squalled, the squaws shrieked, and the old sagamores 
whooped like so many Pandemonians at their uproarious orgies. ‘Save 
the pieces, but never mind the splinters,’ roared Hal, as we raked the 
last canoe from stem to stern, and left her literally a mass of fragments. 
And for the life of us, we could not restrain a hearty laugh, as we looked 
back upon that scene of confusion and dismay, and beheld those that 
had escaped intact from our fearful visitation, haul in their less fortunate 
comrades and make for shore, as if Manitou himself were in their 
wake. 

But our mirth was soon darkened by the clouded prospect upon 
which we were just entering. Hitherto we had had land in hopeful prox- 
imity over either bow; but now we were passing Montauk, our Ultima 
Thule, and before us stretched nothing but the mighty ocean — lone, 
gloomy, vast—the deep voice of whose solemn majesty seemed to 
warn us back from his awful domains. Two leagues away, over our 
starboard quarter, appeared a solitary ship standing in under full sail. 
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‘ Facilis descensus Averni — sed revocare gradum, murmured I, despair- 
ingly, with eyes riveted on the receding Point, around whose rocky 
base the surge was bre aking with terrible vehemence. 

‘What say, shipmate ?’ inquired Hal. 

‘Why,’ responded Ned, ‘ he says it’s easy enough to get into a scrape 
at any time; but to get out, is another matter. 

‘Ay, there’s the rub, sure enough: it’s all moonshine to run up the 
to’-gallant-sails, set the sky-scrapers, and take a nap on the main-truck 
in a mod’ rate breeze ; but to do sich things when the hurricane ’s abroad 
at midnight, and it’s so dark you can’t see your hand afore your face, 
on’y when the lightnin’ touches off the big guns over head, and the 
waters are trying titles with the thunder to see which can make the 
darndest racket, and the spray leaps into the round-top nettings, and 
the winds are screeching among the rigging, and blowing the loose 
bights of cordage to leward, straight as a loon’s leg, and the masts are 
twisting like a sea-sarpent, and the vessel a rareing and pitching — a 
colt tied to a gate-post — to do sich things, in sich weather, I say, 1 
pretty consid’ able ticklish, any how. But encourag- 
ingly —‘ keep up a stiff upper-lip, my hearty; it’sa 2 good ways to the 
bottom where there's no soundings: we sha’n’t git there this cruze, 
‘cording to my reck’ning; so don’t let’s give up the ship, while there’s 
a spar to bend. a hope to.’ 

So saying, the old tar pulled out a huge iron tobacco-box, and tearing 
off the rusty cover, began sawing its rough edge with all his might 
across the strained tow-line. The spray dashed rudely up into his 
weather-beaten face at every plunge of the boat, half blinding his already 
dim vision, and oozing in streams from the elbows of his pea-jacket; 
yet he kept assiduously at his task, laconically observing that ‘the lid 
of a tobacco-box was a pretty pokerish bulk-head betwixt life and 
death.’ 

We were rapidly drawing near the deeper water beyond the Point, 
and as it was manifest from the downward divergency of the line, that 
the shark in Hal’s quaint parlance, would continue to ‘hug the bottom,’ 
and at length draw the boat under, I proposed that we should throw 
ourselves overboard, and trust to the safer probability of being picked 
up by the approaching vessel. 

‘As you will, shipmates, replied Hal, without looking up, ‘but as 
for me, devil a bit do I desert the little petrel, while she floats a plank. 
Old Hal don’t strike his bunting, I warrant you, till his underpinning’s 
knocked away — that’s gospel !’ 

‘Spoken like a commodore! But leave sawing there a moment, and 
just take an observation to windward there,’ returned Ned, pointing to 
the ship, which was now pecesing down within a hundred yards of us ; 
and from our relative and reckless approximation, a speedy collision 
which would shiver our light pinnace and plunge us to the bottom, 
seemed utterly unavoidable. 

‘Why the devil couldn't you sing out afore,’ exclaimed the startled 
veteran, losing his usual respect in the excitement of the scene, and 
springing upon the thwart with the elasticity of a boy, he added: ‘ Here’s 
a pretty squall! Ship ahoy! — helm a- -lee! Why in God’s name do 
you run down a little boat in broad day-light,’ cried he in one breath. 
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‘you d—d, clam-eyed, point-no-point-seeing son of a lubberly Bartimeus ! 
In the offing too! and’ 

But at that instant, and while we were rushing in full career directly 
upon the foaming bow of the ship, the boat was snatched from under 
us as by some terrible genius of the deep, dragging us down several 
fathoms in its rushing vortex. Meanwhile the vessel passed on and 
over us; but, thanks to Hal’s stormy objurgation, the attention, or rather 
inattention of the home-gazing pilot had been roused to our perilous 
submersion, and a boat was lowered immediately for the rescue, while 
the ship was thrown into stays to await the result. Having been seated 
at the stern, I rose to the surface first, mournfully wondering ‘when 
shall we three meet again,’ as I found myself alone upon the yesty 
waters. 

‘In the deep bosom of the ocean buried,’ exclaimed Ned, as he made 
his appearance a moment after, amidst a shoal of cigars which had 
escaped from the durance of his foundered beaver. ‘Where's Hal?’ 

‘Here!’ cried the old tar, as he popped his gray head above the 
wave: ‘they that’s born to the bight of a noosed rope, needn’t fear 
drowning, you know: but where’s the little petrel, my hearties ?’ 

‘ Ask Captain Symmes,’ returned Ned, playfully. 

‘Gone on a cruze to the lower latitudes, eh” sighed the old tar, as 
he looked in vain for his lost favorite. 

By this time our ready succors were at hand, and we were soon 
rescued from our uncomfortable quarters, ina most ludicrous condition. 
Before we reached the ship, however, a sudden shout broke from old 
Hal, with such unexpected obstreperousness, as to bring his startled 
auditors fairly to their feet. 

‘I told you so! Didn't I tell you the devil himself could n’t keel- 
haul the little petrel! I knew she ’d give him the slip. Bravo, bra- 
vissimo! Drown a dolphin, eh!’—and he clapped his hands in 
boyish ecstacy. Glancing in the direction he pointed, we beheld the 
object of his admiration, sure enough, sheer above the billows, into 
which it fell a moment after with a gentle splash, and floated away as 
lightly as its winged namesake. 

It seemed that Hal’s manipulation with the tobacco-box had not been 
in vain, for when the boat had been dragged to a considerable depth, 
the mangled tow-line parted entirely, while such was the upward 
pressure of the water upon the buoyant skiff as to propel ita full length 
above the surface. A few strokes of the oar brought us alongside the 
lost errant, to the infinite satisfaction of old Hal, who greeted it as a 
beloved one received from that voyage whence none return. We were 
soon on board the ship, which fortunately for us was inward bound, as 
I before stated, and when evening came, it found us snugly ensconced 
at Mr. Ashton’s comfortable home, unanimously determined and re- 
solved, that let others do as they will, as for our special selves, we shall 
evermore be among the tardiest to make fast toa white shark, either b 
sunlight or moonlight, by hook or by crook, up sound or down send, 
or indeed any where upon this terraqueous ball. Sadis superque is one 
such abduction ! R. 
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TO MY COUSIN. 


Wauar a trouble one’s in, to know where to begin 
To a friend an unwritten epistle, 

When the present and past, from the first to the last, 
Fly together like birds at a whistle: 

4s it were in one page, from our youth to our age, 
All the story of life strangely blended, — 

The illusions, the cares, the enchantments, the snares, 
Through which we have wearily wended. 

It were nothing to send a short line to a friend 
By the post, on a common occasion ; 

And a pink billet-doux is a small matter, too, — 
With its sweet scented words of persuasion : 

But to write as much sense as will pay the expense 
Of the time and the light of a taper, 

Is another affair, and is certainly rare, 
Among all the things upon paper. 


When my sweet pretty cousin demanded a dozen 
Brief lines, in the way of a sonnet, 

Though little she knew it, my heart wept to do it, — 
For thoughts of my youth were upon it: 

A sad retrospection of early affection, 
Of joys in my life’s cloudless morning — 

Of many warm hearted, now cold, or departed — 
Dark changes that came without warning. 

When to village school daily, we journeyed so gaily, 
Or roved through the valleys, beguiling 

Our holiday hours in gath’ring the flowers, 
That around us were blushing and smiling, 

As sister and brother we were to each other — 
As lovers whom nought could dissever ; 

Nor deemed that such feeling ere long would be stealing 
Away, like a meteor — forever! 


And then to remember when frosty December 
Came bristling along in his ire, 

How we cheated the season, so out of all reason, 
With our glee by the crackling fire ! 

*T were joyously pleasant to look from the present 
Far back on those pure days of gladness, — 

But none may restore them ! — dark shadows are o’er them — 
And memory sinks into sadness. 

Nor have I aught better to fill up the letter, — 
For life is a dull round of sorrow: 

Earth hath not the treasure to purchase a pleasure 
To-day, that will last till the morrow. 

E’en while we are uaffing Joy’s nectar, and laughing, 
If the depths of the bosam were lighted, 

Mirth’s merriest lover, belike would discover, 
The garden of peace was all blighted ! 


Yet what is life’s trouble ?— a fable— a bubble — 
Unreal, or full soon to vanish : 

A cloud on a mountain, a mist o’er a fountain, 
The first beam of morning will banish. 

There cometh an hour of balmiest power, 
When the dreariest gloom shall be riven, 

And the spirit shall fleetly, yet calmly and sweetly, 
Go up to its last rest in Heaven. 

The years in their rolling thus whisper, consoling, 
And deep though they leave all their traces, — 

Bearing off the fresh roses, where beauty reposes, 
While the furrows of time take their places, — 

Though thus they pursue us, they ne’er may subdue us, 
But when the long strife shall have ended, 

We'll smile o’er the cares, the enchantments, the snares, 
Through which we have wearily wended. 
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FAMILIAR LEAVES FROM EUROPE. 





NUMBER ONE. 





Paris, — August. 

Ong can have scarce an idea of the French, en masse, from the 
individuals who shave, cut hair and pigeon wings, and sell confection- 
aries in Broadway or Chesnut-street, — and when you have studied all 
nations, you will still find Paris an intricate science. The French 
character here is a complete jumble of extremes, incompatibilities, incon- 
sistencies, and absurdities. Crime and Poverty come here to hide them- 
selves, and Sensuality to enjoy herself. Folly has set up her tavern, 
and Philosophy her academy, at Paris. Here you have Fenelon to 
teach you piety, Montesquieu to unfold the constitutions of human 
societies, and Descartes the labyrinth of the human mind; Buffon 
to interpret nature in Nature’s own beautiful language, and Voltaire 
to instruct you in poetry and mathematics; and if you did not deem 
that those bad imitations of the human species, the monkey and baboon, 
were gentleman of instinct and not of reason, you would swear they 
were educated at Paris. Life is here a great drama, in which all the 
actors perform their parts to admiration. All is disorder behind the 
scenes —all is parade and magnificence before the world. The 
public amusements, as well as secret gratifications, are diversified into 
shapes innumerable. But what will a Frenchman of fashion, brought 
up in the midst of these enjoyments, not give to secure their possession ? 
If a man, he will give every thing but his honor — if a woman, all 
she has got, except her virtue. How, in the name of folly, can you 
expect a Frenchman of Parisian taste to endure the monotony of one 
of our American cities, or how can you imagine, in your naive Phila- 
delphia simplicity, the miserable shifts and expedients of poverty — 
ragged, squalid, vicious poverty —- to maintain her residence at Paris! 

In the moral constitution of the French capital, the bad elements 
vastly predominate. The effects of ambition and mercenary motives, 
which produce ill-assorted marriages, are greatly too common and 
universal. Overreaching and policy are every where rife and active. 
He is rated as a very simpleton, who offers his gold where brass is the 
only currency. ‘The young Parisian lady is kept more secure than 
Danae in her tower. Not even cousins and uncles, or showers of gold, 
that can go every where else, can approach her. Father and brothers 
defend her with drawn swords, and her mother never leaves her, 
except to pursue her own enjoyments. But apart, she is instructed 
most deliciously in all the arts of a fashionable life. To this is refer- 
red every beginning — to this, every end. They who would play well 
in the concert, says Plato, must play well at home; and inwwhat 
country is there a place where a woman plays off the intricate machine- 
ry of her charms with so much effect as at Paris? No one can 
claim any merit for resisting a well-bred Parisian lady, but at the 
expense of his taste and humanity, unless softened down by forty-seven, 
like me, and fortified by other affections. In marriage, the preliminary 
wooing, that is the dowery and settlements, being discussed, the lady 
is led to the altar by her Mezentius. He may have (the husband I 
mean) the gout, ‘chronic pangs, and every other evil, together with 
the incurable evil of old age; but what matter, provided he has that 
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most desirable merit which the husband of a rich lady can aspire to — 
money? in the name of Diana, what is to be the effect of such an 
uncongenial union? Nature will assert her empire, and no institu- 
tions of man can infringe on her laws with impunity. 

If you come to Paris, you will see great multitudes every where of 
bouncing demoiselles, with nymph-looking faces, ruffled caps on their 
brows, and small baskets in their hands. These are the grisettes. 
They are engaged in stores, factories, and in all the sewing estab- 
lishments; you see them running briskly to their work in the morn- 
ing, and in the evening strolling homeward, upon wages barely enough 
for their support. They seldom marry; their conditions, and the cus- 
toms of Paris generally precluding all hopes of so desirable a consum- 
mation. A grisette never obtrudes her acquaintance — but ask her a 
simple question, you will find her cireumstantially communicative, 
and such articles of information as she has gathered, she will retail to 
you with such simplicity, that you would swear she had been brought 
up among the innocent lambs and turtle-doves of some rural hamlet. 
She is the most mgenijous imitation of an exemplary woman in the 
world; and to overreach her, one must be a Yankee, finished off in 
Paris. 

Never was language more happily employed for the concealment of 
thought, (I beg pardon of Monsieur Talleyrand,) than in the mouth of 
a grisette. When sent with goods from shop-keepers to their customers, 
she will intrigue and wrestle for her patron as zealously as for herself. 
She will listen to reproaches, insults, repulses, with the most patient 
courtesy. As long as there is any point of defence, she pleads like an 
attorney-general; and there is no artifice, no rhetoric, or Cicero de 
oratore, that she leaves out; and if at last overcome, she ‘ gives it up’ — 
elle se rends, and she sets about looking sorry with all her might, till 
she has disarmed your anger. She dashes off the tear from her rosy 
cheek, brightens up with smiles anew, shows you her goods again, and 
then cheats you once more, by way of reparation for her former rogue- 
ries. Lavishing her affections liberally about town, her friends of 
course are numerous. There is next door to me a modeste of New- 
Orleans, who came over in the same packet with me, who has some 
twenty or thirty of these young, industrious creatures in her room every 
morning. I sometimes sit an hour in this groupe, and from this 
opportunity, and the old lady’s information, I have thus learned about 
grisettes. 

I have now got down to thee, O Sancta Veronica! You have need 
of the leaves of Vallambrosa, and however formidable they are in 
numbers, they can scarcely be less so in beauty. In our own country, 
such persons are easily discernible in a crowd, even by a booby. The 
have an appearance of what the French call chzfowrnée, and an deal 
ingly bad taste in their toilette. Here, there is no obvious distinction 
between them and ladies of the first quality. Indeed, there seems to me 
little other distinction than that of coarseness or fineness of dress, in the 
whole population. The same grace, the same affability, reigns every 
where: any woman with a fashionable mantuamaker, is.a lady, and 
any clod of earth, decently tailored and whiskered, is a gentleman. I 
have found nothing in the whole world so polite as either. Surprise a 
Frenchman at home, and he is shockingly disagreeable ; but on parade 
he always ‘behaves pretty.’ He is like the saucy actor, who will not 
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perform, unless he is greeted with a full house. Nothing can equal 
his contempt of what he calls a bon homme, or one who has confidence 
in another man’s honesty; and as for disinterested benevolence, he 
sets it up with those beawxz sentimens we read of in romances. Warm, 
indeed, in his domestic affections, he is yet often faithless. He loves his 
friend, and would die for him on occasion; but he would not scruple to 
covet that friend’s best treasure, without compunction, — and he would 
make love by the tomb of his mother. He may believe in miracles — in 
Jonah and the whale, Daniel in the lion’s den, and so forth— but if 
you wish to make him forswear his religion with the authenticity of the 
Bible, read him the history of Joseph! 

Remember, I design these remarks to be general, and you know how 
to make exceptions from general rules. I have given my impres- 
sions conscientiously — perhaps hastily. One thing, however, I posi- 
tively know — that in the artiste manner of arranging their silk gowns 
and embroidered vests, they may claim a superiority over all mankind. 
And if you ask by what characteristic excellence a Frenchman may be 
distinguished from all the human species — in what virtue he outdoes 
himself, — I will refer you to his kitchen. In this department, the 
full genius of the nation is displayed — brought out by competition and 
patronage, to the envy and admiration of the world; and hum: food 
is so diversified, so transmuted by the ingenuity of the cook, that Nature 
herself can scarcely tell which was the peruque, and which the pigeon. 
Two thousand cafés and restaurauts, with all the necessary branches of 
the sucreries, pastry, and so forth, in the same ratio! As for me, I 
cannot ask for a dish. I am starving amid abundance, — for of 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, do I know the nomenclature. A bill of 
fare is a book —and what a book! How it would make Apicius 
stare, if he could but revisit this world, at the march of human intellect ! 
All that I can do, is to sit still — (as Diogenes would have done in my 
place) —like the good child that eats what is given to him, 


In a walk through the Rue Richelieu, a few days ago, my com- 
panion, Sir Henry L d, proposed to gratify me with a peep into 
a great gambling house —the rendezvous of the nobility. I entered 
with becoming acquiescence through the hall, where servants in livery 
attended us, taking our hats and canes, and bringing us refreshments 
with princely ceremony. Tables in the several rooms were covered 
with gold, at which many ladies and gentlemen were playing. Others 
were looking on with interest at the game. Around about, some were 
cotéried in corners, others strolling in pairs and groups through the 
rooms, while others again were rambling in an adjacent flower-garden, 
or seated in earnest conversation in its arbors. ‘That gentleman,’ 
said my companion, ‘with an Adonis neck, and myrrh’d and glossy 
ringlets, is the Duke de Broglie, —that is the Marquis of Braganza, 
from Spain, —and that is Prince Caramarica.’ [I looked particularly at 
Lord Brougham, who had just arrived. I could discern immediately 
the great traits of genius —the bitter sarcasm—the overwhelming 
energy — which characterize this eminent man, in his strongly-marked 
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features. And, if I had not been introduced to him, I should have 
marked him at once as a distinguished character. Among the ladies, 
were the Princess Orleans and her attendants, and the Countessof Blacas, 
and others of the nobility. A dutchess at my left, (I have forgotten 
her name,) had a look as haughty and condescending, as if she felt the 
length of her genealogy. She seemed displeased at every body being 
introduced to her. But there was One, young and beautiful, — so 
beautiful that I could not (with all my efforts) keep my eyes from her, 
and I observed that more than once she reciprocated my anxious 
glances. I felt pleased at being the object of her attention. ‘ What an 
elegant creature!’ thought I; ‘what sweetness and simplicity of expres- 
sion! How strange that, brought up amid the refinements of a court, 
she should maintain all the innocence of the dove! No one can hope, 
unless by some interposition of Heaven in his favor, to know her and 
not to love her.’ Inthe midst of this rapture, and just at the moment 
when I had become enchainée by the eyes of another lady opposite, 
Sir Henry dissipated the charm, by informing me that these were cour- 
tezans! The cloud burst from over my eyes, and I sawa group ofthe 
ugliest wretches I ever beheld before. 


Ir I had your company upon this journey, with your knowledge of 
life, and mine of books, and without any serious intrusion of cares and 
disappointments, we could have made an agreeable and useful employ- 
ment of our time. In seeing the curiosities, and monuments of these 
old countries, in reasoning upon the condition of the people and their 
institutions, we should have derived a great deal of useful political 
philosophy, while we might have preached like St. John in the desert, 
when we returned home. We would have been delighted with the literary 
establishments of all kinds for the encouragement of the sciences and 
arts; we would have been amazed at the luxurious stores of every sort 
of merchandize; at the rich liveries and gorgeous palaces, the exqui- 
site paintings, the splendid gardens for the recreation and comfort of 
the people,—in a word, at the immense profusion of every thing that 
can gratify the taste, pride, or ambition of man. On the other hand, we 
would have seen a world of things here —the entire neglect of natural 
advantages — discouragements and wrong applications of industry, ex- 
pensiveness and abuses of government, and acts of tyranny—that would 
have filled you with indignation and astonishment. On arriving at 
Havre, you would have found tables covered with sumptuous cooker 
and wines, and a lodging not equal in comfort to a Mahony Dutch 
tavern; a crowd of domestics and porters offering their services with 
great attention and politeness, who would pick your pockets, or cut 
your throat, for a five-frane piece. On your way and approach to 
Paris, you would have seen a perpetual contrast of magnificence and 
poverty. Equipages in brilliant livery parading onthe roads, and at 
the castles of rich merchants and noblemen, and the diligence beset at 
every watering place, with whining and lamentable beggars. Public 
works are carried on by government, and are usually got up for 
favorites, who appropriate and squander the public money. This 
policy, and the insecurity of the government, have almost extinguished 
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sili idual enterprise. You would have no patience left in Ww yhacssing ie 
neglect every where of useful and comfortable improvements; and the 
tenacity with which the people adhere to their old and stolid habits, 
would set you mad. A Jersey ferry-boat would be a magnificent 
establishment onthe Seine. All the trade, nearly, of this great city, and 
of a rich and intervening country, has its outlet by the Havre ; and all 
this immense trade is carried — two hundred miles — in wagons! They 
are just begining to talk about a rail-road,— but no one expects to out- 
live itsaccomplishment. With American enterprise, it would be made 
in six months: every million employed in it would bring the revenue 
of ten; and Havre would become oneof the first cities in Europe. You 
would see a thousand persons here employed to lift the mud from the 
beds of the rivers and docks, which, with proper machinery, could be 
removed with a tenth of that number, —and so of every thing else. 
The established doctrine is, that improvement in machinery and skill 
would throw laborers out of employ. If this bungling and clumsy 
machinery were superseded — if palaces and other luxuries were discou- 
raged — haw would all this people get their subsistence? is the com- 
mon cry. It does not occur to them, that they might be employed in 
making a rail-road to the Havre, —in turning their miserable streets 
into decent walks, and their barns of houses into comfortable dw ellings. 
If the labor of production were diminished ten-fold, through all the 
branches of industry, by machinery or increased skill; if a man could 
produce ten hats, or ten bushels of wheat where he now does one, and 
could procure for each hat or bushel, ten times as much of other pro- 
duce in exchange, it does seem to me the most difficult of all things to 
conceive how the community should not be ten times richer by such a 
policy. If it be not, we ought then to pray that our lands should be 
unproductive, and that our citizens should be stupid, that a greater 
number may be employed in feeding and clothing us. And yet here 
such a doctrine is hooted at as nonsense; and all the people are 
delighted that the king is employing half a dozen of millions in making 
water- -spouts in the gardens of Versailles! Happy America! if she 
would but know her own happiness; if she could but rest contented 
with her homely republicanism, and not seek to emulate the ruinous 
pride of these European nations. You who live so snugly upon your 
farms and in your towns, in the entire possession of your industry, and 
who see the national wealth of your country expand under the influ. 
ence of an unfettered enterprise — you ought to pray Heaven, in 
all the fervency of devotion, to preserve the institutions which accom- 
plish so many good things for your happiness—— those blessed institu- 
tions, so rarely possessed on the earth, — and which all the wicked 
passions of men are busy to pervert and destroy, 


Parts is built up generally with houses from six to ten stories high, 
and streets from twenty-five to thirty feet wide — damp and filthy — and 
you can scarce tell cloudy from fair weather, for in most of them the 
sun never reaches the pavement. They are laid with: concave stones, 
about eight inches square, and are w ithout side- walks ; so that men, 
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women, and carriages, are huddled together, impeding each other, and 
great vigilance is necessary to escape danger. ‘Through the middle of 
the city, running east and west, is a street as wide as Broadway, called 
the Boulevards, and in different quarters are elegant gardens, such as the 
Palais Royal, the Tuilleries, and the Luxembourg. In these choice 
places, the elegance and fashion of the metropolis are assembled. In 
the street is an everlasting rumbling of carriages at ali hours, night 
and day; and the whole day there is one general cry of hoarse and 
screaming voices of men and women selling their wares, or reading 
proclamations to the crowd. The first week of my stay, I attended 
business, and looked at curiosities. I felt generally a kind of giddi- 
ness, like one half drunk,* and retired every night greatly fatigued to 
my room, where my acquaintances were a couple of chairs, a maho- 
gany table, and brick floor, (the common fashion of the city.) Itisa 
truth pretty well tested, but not always attended to, that, especially at 
my age, the inveterate habits of life cannot be changed without violence. 
I had been all my life at home, always with intimate friends, and a 
large family gathered about me in the evening. Locum non animuwm 
mutant, qui trans mare currunt, is an old line of Horace, which I 
now understand better than at the academy. The second week passed 
like the first, and the third came upon me with a load of blue devils. 
I went out to hunt acquaintance, and present a few of my letters. 
I had a polite bow, an amiable smile, ‘very happy if I can serve 
you:’ and there the acquaintance- ended. This, I find, where no 
interests are concerned, is all that can be expected from a letter of in- 
troduction ; and in a large world like this, where so many fools like 
myself are daily ‘coming to town,’ no more should be expected. 

Still haunted by the blue devils, I set out one bright morning, being 
resolved to give sorrow to the winds. I looked upat Napoleon’s statue 
on the column of the Place Vendome, and thought of his troubles. 
What were my petty infelicities to his? Fortifying myself with the 
comparison, I travelled on magnanimously, and called upon my old 
friend Du ———. I found him in the mad-house. There he was, 
with tears on his cheeks, talking his nonsense. Here was another 
lesson. I had known him prosperous, and in the full possession of all 
his faculties. I now saw him under the most distressing affection to 
which poor human nature is liable. I trudged a mile or two, through 
a long oe of a street, where the sun had never shone, till I reached 
the Seine. A little white house stood by the river side. I entered 
it (many people going in and out,) from curiosity, and here I saw 
three dead persons stretched upon black marble tables. They were 
suicides. Several of these poor wretches are brought here daily, and 
exposed three days and nights, for recognition by their friends, or 
acquaintances. I soon quitted this ill-omened and gloomy place. I 
returned fatigued and dispirited to my room; broke my watch by acci- 
dent on the hard floor, — upset my table in the dark, and wales the 
same ; crawled to bed, and passed the night in a high fever. Woke in 


* Campbell, in a paper on London, published some years ago in the New Monthly 
Magazine, makes a similar observation respecting the effects of sight-seeing, upon 
strangers in the British capital. Several cases of insanity, of considerable continuance, 
had been traced to that cause. Epitors KwicKERBOCKER. 
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the morning unable to rise, with my porter for my sick-nurse, — one 
of that class of servants, common here, who would not scruple to assist 
a stranger into another world, that they might appropriate to themselves 
the little things he may leave in this. Drugged myself, with a physi- 
cian to help me, for a week, ere I was well. 

What a delightful thing it is to travel in foreign countries! Do not 
fear, from what I have said, that | am declining; for Jeremiah, who 
made great lamentations, lived to a good old age. I have plucked up 
courage and health, and read old Seneca, —a kind of medicine that I 
often take as nervous women do elixir. Adieu! 


THE YOUNG GREEK BOY. 
A SONG. 


I. 


O’ er Grecia’s crimsoned plains 
The war cry rose! 
And shouts of fiendish joy 
Burst from her barbarous foes. 
At midnight, every tone 
Was hushed, save the low moan 
Of the young Greek Boy. 


II. 


The generous stranger said : 
‘Rise !— come with me! 
Yon gallant ship shall bear thee 
To the land of Shorty Y 
A tear was on his cheek, — 
He smiled, but could not speak — 
The young Greek Boy. 


{Il. 


He gazed upon his home — 
‘Igo! he cried; 
Then wildly looked he forth 
Upon the heaving tide. 
That gallant ship soor bore 
Him from his native shore — 
The young Greek Boy. 


IV. 


And now in Learning’s halls, 
Among the wise, 
He wears the classic robe, 
And bears the golden prize! 
With open heart and hand, 
We welcome to our land — 
The young Greek Boy. w. 
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THOUGHTS ON INSANITY. 


BY WILLIAM RUSH, M. Ds 


Ir may be said with truth, that the mind of man contains within itself 
the materials of his happiness and misery. The author of nature sent 
him into existence with capacity to receive impressions through his 
senses, which were ahimatcly to accomplish the design of making him 
happy, amidst the heterogeneous elements in which it was his destiny 
to be cast. This great result was the human mind; a work worthy of 
the Creator — without fault — beyond criticism — in a word, as pure as 
the tenement selected for its abode. This innate capacity man saw was 
of slow growth, affording him a moral, that all which is good and great 
in this world is reached only by the hand of Time. He saw the short- 
lived intellect of the brute, and its offspring acquiring, in a moment, (as it 
were,) by the magic of instinct, all the habitudes of its parent. He won- 
dered at, more than reasoned upon, these phenomena, until progressive 
lessons of knowledge taught him, that the Creator sheds the same intel- 
lectual light and shade upon animated nature, as he did with his first 
subtle agent upon the beautiful landscape of earth. 

The thoughts here hastily thrown out, are limited to the consideration 
of some of the facts developed by the human mind in infancy, and in 
manhood, — the inferences deduced from these facts offering an explana- 
tion of the causes which lead remotely to the severest of man’s afflic- 
tions — Insanity. The elements of the mind are as pure as the source 
whence they sprung: ‘and God saw every thing that he had made, and 
behold, it was very good.’ How is it then, by worldly influences, that 
these sacred elements of wisdom, virtue, and happiness, often fall so far 
short of their original intent ?— planned by omnipotence — foiled by 
finite agency! ‘The Creator, in full knowledge of the fitness of things, 
gave man his senses, and placed him among the outward phenomena of 
nature, an inheritance sufficiently large to meet every demand of huma- 
nity. What more could man have asked for? —or ought he to have 
been originally possessed of ? — since so much of his existence was to 
be consumed in gradually moulding these early impressions from out- 
ward objects into the form of mind. 

This result, we have said, is the work of time — and wisely so; for we 
cannot imagine a condition of existence more painful, than a want of 
exact ratio between the power of external agents to excite impressions, 
and the capacity of the senses to receive them. Hence the propriety of 
withholding sudden excess in the objects of the senses, from an infant. 
Perhaps crying, the universal accident of infancy, in itself useful, in its 
action upon the organs of respiration and speech, may arise from the 
sharp impressions made by external agents upon the newly-created and 
delicate senses. It would be a difficult task, and one foreign to our 
thoughts, to mark the era when Reason assumes her absolute sway over 
the attributes of the mind. There are children occasionally to be met 
with, who, instead of slowly receiving the elements of knowledge, seem, 
as it were, to have ‘stolen a march’ upon time, and placed themselves in 
advance of God’s great design. Such children, it is said, do not live 
long ; and if they do, Nature’s early and extravagant outlay is seldom 
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returned with proportional interest, at maturity. Like animals in oxygen 
air, they appear to live too fast — consuming in a moment the provision 
of a lifetime. In our present ignorance of every capability of matter 
acting in concert with the elements of mind, we refer these occurrences 
to the exceptions of Nature’s general rule; though perhaps when the 
light of future knowledge shall strike this subject with full effect, the 
minds of these youthful human anomalies will be better analyzed and 
understood. 

The progressive action of external agents upon the senses, produce in 
good time two attributes of mind eminently conspicuous in children — 
memory and imagination — blessings wisely intended for their pleasure 
and improvement. Infants soon know their parents and nurses, and 
readily distinguish the faces, and even the voices, of those about them ; 
and when older, who has not seen these little merry creatures at play, 
dressing themselves, or perhaps a favourite dog, or kitten, in the most 
ludicrous and fanciful attire? Small as these mental resources appear, 
yet they are the foundation of knowledge —the day-break of imagination. 
Children at an early age eagerly pursue the knowledge of things. Their 
nquisitiveness is proverbial, and their memories are usually retentive, 
which readily leads them to an acquaintance with the relationships of 
objects around them: but their imaginations are active, oftener taking 
the lead of, than following, their progressive steps of knowledge. Hence 
their fear, and a predilection for the marvellous, so universally observable 
in young people. The mind, too, in its present state, soon learns to frame 
analogies between physical and moral objects. What delicate machinery 
to handle and put together! What an important trust to commit to the 
care of Education! When the infant’s school shall be the nursery, and 
home the most enticing spot to children, then may we not hope to see 
God’s final purpose with the human mind, attained? This is the period 
in the existence of children, when watchful and intelligent parents, with 
mild yet uncompromising purpose, should devote their energies to per- 
fect the task which Nature has begun. Now is the time to plant well- 
selected seeds of knowledge in the minds of their offspring. They will 
grow luxuriantly, for the soil is rich, and not preéccupied. Let parents 
cultivate it with their own hands, that when the harvest of virtue and 
happiness is ripe in their children, they may reap, and share with them 
the high reward of true parental affection. Heathen mythology had 
countless advisers upon the plan of man’s prospective happiness. The 
wise and virtuous sons of Greece and Rome were swayed by its councils. 
It perished, and lives only in the memory of man. In harmony with 
the laws of the universe, it was eclipsed by the simplicity of the Christian 
system of religion, which proclaims that one God, with two self-emana- 
tions, are enough to secure the temporal and eternal welfare of man. 
With reverence to the analogy which God has here given us, may we 
not, upon the subject of human education, adopt the reflection of his 
wisdom, and endeavour to perfect his scheme of mental improvement, 
by intrusting it only to the enlightened and accomplished few ? 

It is almost impossible to keep thought a prisoner. Our own has 
already escaped, in taking a hasty glance at education: we hope it may 
reach the reflection of abler minds. 

. Whatever may be the best means of attaining the ends of education, 
certain it is, that in proportion as the elements of youthful intellect are 
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subjected to proper culture, the same will be its reward, not only in useful 
stores of knowledge, but in treasures of virtue and happiness. ‘Thus 
imbibed, knowledge sets so strong a foundation for a fabric of mind, that 
the moral vicissitudes of after life can seldom shake or destroy it. We 
do not assert the fact, for we cannot perceive that insanity, so called, 
except in its generic sense, is a disease of childhood — though, perhaps, 
as with things occasionally before our eyes, we do not see them, because 
we do not look for them. Children, like insane persons, sing and talk 
to themselves, imagine themselves what they are not — fancy that their 
playthings are sensible, and scold and punish them — and when alone, 
or in presence of their parents, with artless manner, and innocent prattle, 
imitate all the common courtesies of refined life: not even familiar com- 
pany restrainsthese youthful aberrations of mind. Reasonseldom entirely 
forsakes the lunatic in the hospital: its overthrow, like that of a govern- 
ment, always leaves an impress behind it, and in its advances to the 
human mind, as a ‘ coming event, casts its shadow before.’ Here there 
are two conditions of the mind different in locality, but both without the 
governing influence of reason. It is true, that the symptoms of aberra- 
tion of mind which we have mentioned as occurring in children, are 
corrected by age. These associations, also, are constantly broken up 
by the rules of disciptine to which they are subjected by their parents, 
and which they fear to disobey. Their tender years render them pliant 
to authority,—a natural reason why caution should be used in the 


exercise of this power. But what would be the effect upon their minds © 


of keeping up the train of thought and aetion just mentioned? Their 


fancies would not perhaps run on to positive insanity, because their\, 


minds are constantly engaged with new delights, which nature and art 
have set before them. ‘Ihey have but little reflection: besides, children, 
when judiciously mdulged, are always happy. This breathes a calm 
upon the excited elements of their minds, that prepares thejrattention 
for the voice of Reason. But the lunatic, with every door of usefulness 
closed upen him, shut out from a world no longer willing to tolerate 
him, his overgrown thoughts struggling to burst the cerements of the 
brain, venting themselves in wildness of speech — his impressions from 
without, grown stale with frequent and unprofitable use, driving him to 
the inward revelry of the mind — once perhaps the pride of a kingdom, 
now the pity of the subject — dead to novelty and amusement — with 
no parent’s voice to recal his thoughts to order, — relatives and friends 
are hateful to him, —and he an object of terror to them. The streams 
of affection that flow from these sources, dry up in him; and in a word, 
in self-forgetfulness, he is forgotten. What chance has he of regaining 
the light of reason? Even the physician, in the noble efficiency of his 
art, called in perhaps too late to this sad moral spectacle, often views it 
with little prospect of successful issue. He is ignorant of its forming 
stages. "These may have existed from childhood. Cause and effect 
are now so blended together, that they elude his scrutiny — defy his 
moral correction — and, like an implacable enemy, no longer personally 
fit to deal with, he seeks to make peace with his patient's mind through 
the avenues of his body. By these means, at first, and afterward skil- 
fully combining them with moral treatment, he is often enabled to gain 
access to, and influence over the minds of the insane. In what does his 
moral treatment consist? Conjoined with physical means, he oblite- 
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rates the diseased impressions of the mind, and leads it back, if possible, 
to the period of youth, or childhood. He must untangle this fretted 
skein of intellect, before it can regain the course which nature destined 
itto run. The nearer he brings the mind to its early associations, the 
easier it is to make new and healthful impressions upon it. Its early 
tendencies, if virtuous, are encouraged, and even judiciously enforced 
by him, (which should have been done by others, in childhood,) and 
often with final benefit; showing that the science of medicine can accom- 
plish in after life the important and often neglected duty of early 
education. 

There is a veil of mystery too often cast over the subject of insanity. 
A moral stigma unjustly attaches itself to those who become its victims, 
that induces relations and friends, who first perceive the complaint, to 
close their eyes to the importance of suai seeking that assistance 
which eventually must become necessary. Like every other disease, it 
has its forming stages, and as with all moral evil, should be crushed in 
the bud. It is a disease not near so frequent in occurrence, nor as 
incurable, as pulmonary consumption; yet relutives and friends rarely 
hear a cough, or other single deviation from health in those they love, in 
the region of as desolation, without making instant application to medical 
advice for its prevention and cure. Why should not equal attention be 
immediately enlisted in both of these human maladies ? 

We do not think that all mankind are madmen. The past and future 
vista of ages will ever show too many imperishable monuments of 
human genius. She holds no relations with insanity. Her lights, like 
sparks of fire from flint and steel, by quick collision of thought, often 
escape from the maniac; but it is thus that she flies from her trouble- 
some abode, no longer able to control the elements that Reason left in 
her charge. But we do believe that the elements of sanity are the same 
as those of derangement of mind. Let a single analogy confirm the 
impression. The English alphabet, for instance, consisting of twenty- 
six letters, or elements, by their varied combination, subject to the govern- 
ment of grammar, constitute a distinct language. These elements form 
thousands, nay, millions, of words — sufficient for every purpose of 
thought. But suppose these letters, to use the printer’s phrase, had 
been thrown into pz, or irremdiable confusion? Where would have 
been our present knowledge — our present usefulness? Is it not the 
same with the human mind? For the prevention and cure of insa- 
nity, we must resort to first principles. We must take heed, lest the 
types, or elements of the mind, become disarranged, for it is a work of 
time to arrange them. Let it be remembered, that Reason does not 
always sit firmly on her throne. We are madmen in our dreams — 
our reveries — and even in our wnexpressed waking thoughts. Write 
them down as they occur — date them from a hospital — and ask the 
world to express their opinion uponthem! If, then, the science of medi- 
cine, as we have shown, can cure insanity, is it not an equal duty with 
education to prevent it? If there is truth in the adage, (and we believe 
it,) that prevention is the best substitute for cure, we will here offer 
the only prophylactic remedy for insanity,— a wise and universally 
adopted system of education. R. 


Philadelphia, December, 1835. 
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Fall of the Leaf. 


FALL OF THE LEAF. 


I. 


Tue leaves—the pleasant and green leaves — that hung 


Abroad, in the gay summer woods — are dead ; 
They cannot hear the requiem which is sung, 

By the sad birds they may no more imbed ; 
And the old stems to which they should have clung 
Time-honored for their beauty, through long hours — 

Parched and wrung, 

Have perish’d with the flowers! 
I marvel that their last dirge be not said. 


Il. 


Shall not the vagrant and light-wooing Breeze, 
Fresh from his native seas, 
In the Pacific, wandering with the sun, — 
Whilst bending on, throughout the well known trees 
That yield no shelter to that desolate one — 
Prepare his dirge, and on the midnight gale 
In token of his scattered luxuries, 
Pour forth his wail! 
Shall he not sing, in grief, 
One last lament above each withered leaf? 


Ill. 


He hath not stay’d his flight, 
But, tracking the lone land bird, he hath bent 
His insusceptible wing throughout the night, 
Far as the Fancy’s sight 
Might trace the dim lines of the firmament — 
And ere the gray dawn from his ocean-bed 
Rush’d to the visible heav’n, hath turned his plume 
To where the flow’rs, in a sweet, tremulous bloom, 
Were wont to yield perfume, — 
And, like some spirit o’er which hangs a doom, 
He comes to find them dead. 


IV. 


And hath he then no wail? — 
And folding round him not his mourning wing, 
Will he forbear to sing 
The melancholy anthem, and sad tale ? 
Shall he not say — he, who forever grieves — 
The story of the leaves ? 

And, with a tone to match the sad complain, 
And desolate aspect of the world around, 
Shall he not pour along the waste that strain 

Of wild and incommunicable sound, 
Which in the Mexic gulph the seaman hears, 
Like scream of the lone sea-gull, in his ears, 

Vexing the black profound ? 


Vv. 


The plaint he utters forth, to human sense, 
Though meaningless and vague, hath yet a tone, 
To the dumb nature full of competence, 
And wrought for her alone: 
Yet even in human thought it still must bear 
The semblance of a moan, — 
And fancy deems, the wanderer in his grief, 
His home all desolate, his svul all drear, 
Thus wails the perish’d leaf: 
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Vi. 


‘ Never —O! never more, 
Unburied honors of the Pilgrim year, — 
In your sweet garb of green, 
With crispid veins from Nature’s palmy print, 
And each sweet scent, and lovely tinge, and tint, 
Shall ye appear, 
The roving sense to charm, the eye to cheer : 
The time, — sweet time! — that ye and I have seen, 
Is o'er — forever o’er! 
Ye feel me not —I press ye, never more — 
My early joy, your loveliness, — how brief! 
I may forget ye on some happier shore, 
But on your fruitless, now, and scentless bier, 
I leaye my tear!’ 


Vis. 
Away! away! 

Far in the blaze of the descending day, 
After that brief lament, he spreads ce wings — 

Now that the summer charm that led astray 
The licensed rover of deep Indian seas, 

No longer clings, 
With blossoming odor, wooing his wild flight — 

And but the ruin of the leafless trees 
Is there in token of the common blight! 

Ah! who hath not been hopeless as the breeze ? 
Whose leaves and flow’rs, secure against the doom, 
Have ever, through all seasons, held their bloom, 

Nor wither d in a night ? 











ODDS AND ENDS. 


FROM THE PORT FOLIO OF A PENNY-A-LINER. 


I nave often wished that we had some word in our language, by 
which I could express the degree and quality of the affection I enter- 
tain for my pretty female cousins. For the homely ones, I entertain the 
highest respect, and treat them accordingly ; but my regard for those 
who are beautiful, I never could define. It is not so tender, nor so 
chastened, as my affection for my sisters; neither is it so deep, so 
passionate, or so idolizing, as I think my love will be for the maiden 
who consents to trip it with me over life’s hills and dales; but it par- 
takes in some degree of both. When I am absent from the witches, I 
have a kind of brotherly regard for them, but when I am in their pre- 
sence, and under the influence of their bright eyes, and radiant smiles, 
I confess with shame and contrition, that my brotherly regard is merged 
in a warmer, or at least a more love-like feeling. 

I never was particularly fond of that species of visiting denominated 
cousining. In truth, from some cause which I have not now leisure to 
set forth, I positively disliked it. Possibly it may have been that the 
appellation given to it, so like in sound, and in some cases so very like 
in sense, to cozening, may have had some share in forming my 
antipathy. 

Most of my first cousins, it appears to me, I always knew, and always 
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loved ; but the whole region from and including second cousins, upward, 
downward, and in all lateral directions, has been to me until lately 
‘terra incognita. It has been an enemy’s country, and whenever 
even my imagination has wandered into it, it has been weighed down 
by sour looks, begrudged bread-and-butter, qualified invitations to stay 
to dinner, and cold requests to spend a day or two. Within a few 
months, a new accession of relatives of this character, of rather equivo- 
cal consanguinity, but of unequivocal beauty and attractions, has 
worked a great change in my sentiments respecting the relationship in 
its diluted state, and I now think that the more distant the remove, the 
stronger is my affection for my female cousins. 

I shall not soon forget my first introduction to those who wrought 
this change in me, or the commencement of this relationship. It was 
at a wedding in the country, — one of those good old-fashioned parties, to 
which every family connection, far and near, is summoned ; at which 
the buying of oxen, or the marrying a wife, is not made an excuse for 
non-attendance, but where all that are bidden, come, bringing with them 
warm hearts, kindly feelings, and a disposition to please and be pleased. 
(They also bring with them a trunk of clothes, for it is often an affair of 
several days.) The groom was my near relative, and had selected me 
for his supporter on the occasion. A few muttered words, and a little 
mumbling of the hand of a lady who stood by his side, made him the 
real relative, and myself the one hundredth cousin of some dozen of the 
most beautiful young creatures I have ever seen. I wonder what it is 
that makes all woman-kind so affectionate in their manner to a groom. 
Wives, maids, and widows, are in this respect all alike. From the 
venerable grandmother, who implores a blessing on her new grandson 
while she presents her wrinkled cheek for his salute, to the little tod- 
dling youngest sister, who, with outstretched arms and upturned face, pre- 
sents her lips for a kiss, the same feeling seems to prevail. Does this 
deportment arise from an instinctive desire, in all the sex, to excite the 
envy of the poor bachelors who stand around with watering mouths 
and itching lips, spectators of the scene ?— or has it its origin in the 
general feeling of kindness and affection of the female sex toward our 
own, which they are fearful of manifesting until a poor victim has had 
the dasso thrown around him, and, fairly deprived of his liberty and 
hoppled, can become the object of their caresses without causing the 
motive to be distrusted? From whatever cause this conduct arises, one 
thing is most certain: the groom at a marriage ceremony is a person 
to be envied, particularly if he marries into a family where there are 
not many elderly aunts who take snuff. 

As I stood by my friend on the occasion aforesaid, and saw the many 
beautiful young creatures who crowded around him to offer their con- 
gratulations, and receive his embrace, I could hardly avoid open com- 
plaint, that I, who to all appearances was equally deserving, should, 
notwithstanding certain significant motions and preparatory movements 
which involuntarily escaped me, be passed by without a look. After 
the ceremony, matters were still worse. I well recollect, in rambling over 
the old mansion, (all of which was thrown open at this festive period,) 
finding my friend seated on a sofa in the library, with one arm thrown 
around his wife, and his huge brown hand resting on the fair round 
shoulder of a gentle, quiet-looking girl of sixteen, who had nestled her- 
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self by his side, and looked the very picture of contentment. As she 
Saar her face up to him to ask some question, the rascal, before an- 
swering, very ney pressed her lips to his own, and then proceeded 
with his reply as coolly and calmly as if the ceremony had been a part 
of his answer. This same demure-looking little personage, two hours 
previous, I had endeavored, with all the powers of entertainment I was 
master of, to entice into conversation, but she turned coyly away. Then 
there was his eldest sister-in-law, looking upon him with eyes beaming 
with sisterly affection. Who would not marry, if but to gain such a 
sister? How shall I describe thee, dear - 2 It is true, I can dwell 
upon the greg ofthy rich and youthful figure — I can give the hue of 
thine eyes, the colour of thy hair — I could almost paint the tint of thy 
cheek, the ruby of thy lip: I could speak of thy teeth, thy complexion, 
thy dimpled hands, thy tiny feet, but those who read, or hear, would not 
know thee. The nameless charms, the indescribable grace, the winning 
manner, and oh, above all, the magic hues of thy dark, soft, imploring 
eyes, would not be conveyed to others. The holy charm which is ever 
around thee, the atmosphere of purity which ever more encircles thee, 
and the chastened feelings of admiration and love inspired by thee, can 
be experienced, but not described. But why proceed to particularize ? 
I will not further attempt it. 

My situation on this occasion was peculiarly unfortunate. The entire 
assemblage was composed of family connections. All had some claim 
of relationship, not only with the bride, but with her beautiful brides- 
maids, and her lovely array of cousins and sisters, while I had only the 
equivocal and doubtful claim to cousinship arising from my connection 
with the groom. The most delightful ease and unrestrained joyousness 
of manner prevailed. Ever and anon some happy young scapegrace 
would seize the hand of a favourite cousin, and while he poured some 
playful nonsense in her ear, or indulged in light badinage, soon snatch 
the kiss she only half refused. Altogether, the scene was more than I 
could bear with equanimity, and with the complainant in ‘ Love’s Philoso- 
phy’, I was ready to ask: 

‘ What are all these kissings worth, 
If they kiss not me? 

Reader, did you ever look upon the sports of a litter of young puppies, 
in their playful moods? Have you watched their gambols, their heavy 
falls and tumbles, and their good-natured worrying of each other? And 
have you never seen a four-month’s-old dog, one of those big, clumsy 
fellows, who have reached canolescence in size only, who, with the stature 
of a dog, are in heart all puppy, also watching the sport ?— entering 
with a deep interest and heart-felt enjoyment into the scene, that is mani- 
fest in his every look and movement? Have you not observed him 
gradually sink his black muzzle to the earth, and rest it upon his out- 
stretched forepaws, his curved back and erect hind legs quivering the 
while from the effect of his restrained inclination? But more than all, 
did you remark his eyes, absolutely speaking delight, while in this 
position, he rests a moment ere he plunges into the midst of his sporting 
younger brethren, overturning one, knocking down another, and com- 

letely burying a third with his huge body? And then have you 
eard the yelping and yelling, and marked the confusion and flight 
which ensued? If you can answer all the aforegoing questions in the 
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affirmative, patient reader, then may you be able to conceive my situa- 
tion, and understand the workings of my feelings, while I stood for a 
while a spectator of this cousinly intercourse. At length I could restrain 
myself no longer, and catching a little dark-eyed, laughing witch of a 
creature in my arms, I imprinted on her glowing cheek, and then on 
her pouting lips, kisses —that I fear may have burned her, for she 
screamed, or rather yelped, little wretch as she was, like one of the 
quadrupeds above mentioned. And then there was confusion, and flight, 
and questions, and inquiries, and then I ‘arose to explain:’ spake of 
the illusion of the moment — thought I was a real cousin — wished I 
was — humble apology — future good behaviour — forgiveness, — and 
was forgiven! 


‘ Beavutirut! — beautiful! — very beautiful!’ I softly exclaimed, as 
the last words of the piece she had been reciting still lingered on 
her sweet lips. It was a tale of love, wherein the heart had breathed 
out a world of tenderness. The story wasa trite one, and there was not 
even novelty of expression to recommend it. It was merely another 
exemplification of the truth of the great dramatist’s remark, that ‘the 
course of true love never did run smooth.’ But it was in the peculiar 
character of the reciter — in the softened expression that for a few brief 
moments chased away the proud smile from her mouth — in the deep 
tendernesst hat beamed from her dark and haughty eyes — in the tremu- 
lousness of her tones, as words, broken words, dae inarticulate from 
the excess of feeling which shook her slender frame, fell upon my ear, 
that the charm consisted. I had gained possession of her hand, and 
while I twined her soft and dimpled fingers within my own, ‘ Why, oh! 
why,’ I exclaimed, ‘are moments like these so rare, my dear a | 
have watched you hour after hour in the brilliant circle of which you 
are the ornament and pride, to see if the voice of flattery, or the mur- 
mur of admiration, could for one moment lose their effect upon you; 
but your eyes have never lost their lustre, and your cheek has ceased 
not to burn with the flush of gratified vanity; and I have turned aside with 
an aching heart, and felt that the time had not yet come, when you 
could prize the deep and abiding homage of one true heart. Has that 
moment now arrived, my ? Will you permit me now, while for a 
moment your own kind and natural emotions have resumed their sway, 
to tell you how long and earnestly I have watched your course, how 
fearfully I have regarded the allurements of fashion, of admiration, of 
flattery, which have beset your path from the moment of your first 
appearance in society, as that of woman has rarely been beset ? — how 
in every change, in every scene, I have observed your high and noble 
nature struggling through the mists that have partially obscured it ? — 
how, hoping all things and fearing all things, { have until this moment 
kept within my own heart the feelings which now burst forth beyond 
control ? — and how ?’ 

‘Mr. Wilson!’ announced the servant, as he suddenly opened the 
door. The half-bent form of became suddenly erect. The sub- 
dued look was gone, and the downcast eye was again raised, and 
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burned with all its former haughty fire. The transformation was as 
instantaneous as it was complete ; and as, with a light laugh and a 
heightened color, she called the ‘attention of the new comer to what she 
was pleased to call my lackadaisical countenance, I could not believe 
that she was the same being who had a moment before listened with 
such flattering attention to my opening tale of love. Resentment usur- 
ped the place a few moments before occupied by softer feelings, and I 
answered with a spirit equal to her own. There is a limit to the long 
enduring patience even of a lover. That limit was past, —and I was 
free. Free, did I say? Yes, free, as those who have determined no 
longer to submit to bonds, but have not yet broken their chains, are 
free ! 

Whew! This Tammany-Hall speechifying is ruining my style. I 
have here just wound up the whining complaint of a va. ointed lover 
with one of the most grandiloquent sentences of my late e ectioneering 
speech. If you are not accustomed to the patriotic outpourings of 
ambitious young politicians, my dear reader, you will have some diffi- 
culty in gathering from the aforegoing discourse about bonds, and 
chains, and freedom, that I had come to the conclusion to be flirted with 
no longer, and that I had determined to draw off my besieging forces, 
while I could do so with the semblance of honor. 


‘Goop Heavens!’ exclaimed a friend of mine to me a few moments 
since, —‘ poor Charles H isaruined man. He has been cornered 
by the brokers on the stock, and has lost all his fortune. What 
a shocking affair!’ Bad enough, it is true, to one who has been 
accustomed to the artificial wants which wealth engenders; but to 
the poor man by nature, a mere nothing. I am of the opinion that it 
is a subject of congratulation for one to have been born the heir of 
what some respectable person in the poetical line has been pleased to 
denominate ‘the heritage of wo, — meaning thereby, I suppose, po- 
verty. It is not so very unpleasant to be ‘a ruined man,’ when one 
becomes used to it, or when one has never been otherwise. For my 
own part, I was never other than such. I have been ‘a ruined man’ 
from my cradle — I was born a ‘ ruined man’ — and I feel the ill effects 
of poverty no more than one who has never been accustomed to shoes 
feels the want of them 

I have a dim, indistinct conception of a state of existence encumbered 
with effects, and cares of money — real estate, personal property, rents, 
stocks, household furniture, servants, horses, dogs, children, and such 
matters; but as to having ever entertained a wish to exchange my pre- 
sent state of independent, total, entire, and unconditional poverty for it, 
I can with great sincerity acquit myself of any such idea. Now I am 
in that enviable condition so frequently spoken of, in which I have 
‘every thing to gain, and nothing to lose’ No!—I thank Heaven, 
my infant hands were not clutched around a patrimony, which the 
world about me were endeavoring to divert to their own uses; my 
early perceptions were not quickened with the knowledge that others 
coveted the good things which I enjoyed; my eyes in childhood never 
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learned to look suspiciously upon all who approached me, and to seek 

for enemies where there was the pretence of friendship. My wants 

were simple and natural —the want of bread, — and my distress such 

as nature sanctions —that I had it not. I never ‘ran through with 
the fine estate my father left me, as I have heard it reproachfully 

said of others. My father on earth left me no estate, and that which 
my Father in Heaven gave me, (I speak it with reverence,) I shall 
enjoy while I have the sense of enjoyment. This I cannot ‘run 
through with,’ or dissipate. It is as boundless as the regions of space. 

[ know not ‘ whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth,’ neither do I care. 

My drafts on it are always honored, and it detracts not from my enjoy- 
ment of it, that my fellow creatures are all as liberally supplied with 
it as myself. No ‘pressure in the money market,’ no ‘ depreciation in 
real estate,’ can effect it. Drought or freshets, the invasions of foreign 
enemies, or internal dissensions, cannot lessen its value, nor diminish its 
quantity. For me, nullification has no terrors; I am indifferent about 
the payment of the French claims; Iam not alarmed at the proceedings 
of the abolitionists; and I care not whether the Fanny Wright doc- 
trines or Agrarianism prevails, or whether the Loco Focos can keep 
their tallow candles burning in Tammany-Hall. I have, as I before 
remarked, much to gain, and nothing to lose, by any event which can 
happen in the political or moral world. What I was born, I am, with 
a slight elevation in grade, now —a loafer. My respected father was 
a loafer, my beloved mother was a loaferess, and my posterity, as far 
as I have been able to keep them in sight, and observe them, all belong 
to that numerous portion of the human family. My mother sold apples 
and cakes at a stand in the open air on the corner, near St. Paul’s 
Church. How long she had been engaged in the business, in that 
particular spot, or whether she had not always occupied it, I have no 
means of ascertaining, and cannot state. My earliest recollections are 
of playing on the side-walk in that vicinity. My earliest sufferings 
arose from certain applications on the part of my mother to ‘my western 
end’* for not keeping out of the gutter, and my first cares were, to get 
out of the way of cross-looking men before they kicked me. My youth, 
‘the innocent period of my youth,’ was spent, or at least the week days 
were spent, in munching such unsaleable apples, and dismembered cakes, 
as my mother gave me, and in stealing those she would not so willingly 
part with. On Sundays, I used to goto a little den in Gold-street, where 
we, that is to say, my mother and myself, and my father, when he could 
be found, slept at night. Here, on this day of rest, we used to have 
what my mother called meals. The cold victuals which had been 
collected on Saturday, were warmed in a pan,and placed on the old 
chest that contained our family wardrobe, and stock in trade, and we 
had the satisfaction of eating under the cover of a roof. 

One day my mother told me that I was twelve years old, and that as 
she could not afford to support me any longer, I must do something for 
myself. She also informed me (a fact, by the way, that had never before 
come to my knowledge,) that she had three brothers, engaged in busi- 


ness, either of whom was willing to give me employment. She con- 


* Vide Peter Simple. 
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cluded her maternal communication, by making it known to me, that 
she had resolved to bind me as an apprentice to one of them, but that I 
should have my choice of their three professions. On inquiring as to 
their several occupations, she announced to me m a somewhat pompous 
manner, that one was ‘a dealer in paper,’ the other a ‘ victualler,’ and the 
last was employed in the ‘sign business.” Thinking that any thing 
relative to paper must be a light employment, I made choice of the 
profession of my uncle who dealt in that article. 

Accordingly, my mother took me by the hand, and led me down to a 
cellar in Thames-street, where I had the honor of an introduction to my 
respected relative ‘in the paper line. We found him on our entrance 
engaged with a piece of board, shoving up to a large heap in the corner 
of a dark room several smaller piles, composed of bits of dirty paper, 
which some half dozen children had emptied from bags that they held in 
their hands. On my mother’s announcing her business, he at once signi- 
fied his readiness to receive me into his employ, and taking down from 
the wall a coarse canvass bag which hung there, and handing it to me, 
he, without further ceremony, directed me to go out with the children, 
who were leaving, saying that they would show me what I had to do. 

I followed them, and after proceeding down the side-walk some 
distance, I observed one of them dart out into the street and pick up and 
thrust into his bag an old newspaper. A few moments after, a shop lad 
threw a handful of old brown paper into the street, upon which all my 
companions rushed up, and in a twinkling every piece of it had disap- 
peared, and was deposited in their bags. Shortly afterward, one of the 
pedestrian corps hastened to a hillock of dirt, which the street-sweepers 
had just lefi, and seizing a little stick, began scratching in it, every now 
and then picking up a piece of paper, and depositing it in his canvass 
receptacle. He was followed by the others, and I, having at length 
discovered the object of their search, joined in their occupation, and in 
the course of a few hours was able to return to my uncle with my bag 
well filled. At night, after satisfying my appetite on cold victuals, I 
made a bed with twelve or fifteen of my fellow-laborers on the piles of 
paper in the room, and slept until morning. The employment of the 
previous day was then renewed. 

For the next ensuing ten months, my life was without variation. 
Every Saturday, the collections of the week were put up in large bags, 
and carried away in carts to the agents of the manufacturers of coarse 
paper, and sold. : 

At the end of the period above mentioned, my uncle, who had never 
treated me with much tenderness, having caught me in the act of pom- 
meling one of my mates, applied his foot to a part of my person that I 
cannot mention without a blush of indignation. Independent of a feeling 
of numbness, of an exceedingly unpleasant nature, which immediately 
ensued, — independent, I say, of bodily pain, — the injury to my feelings 
was of an insupportable character. I felt grieved, nay, insulted! The 
sanctity of my person had been violated, and I mentally resolved that it 
should not suffer a second attack. I immediately went to my mother, 
and telling her that my honor had been injesel: in its tenderest part, 
detailed the unmerited treatment I had received. She was very much 
enraged, and declared that I should retire from the ‘paper business,’ and 
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go into the employment of my uncle, the ‘ victualler. This I accord- 
ingly did. 

I was now engaged from morning until night, with a basket on my 
arm, calling at the kitchens of the good people of the city, and begging 
for cold victuals. When my basket was filled, I took it to my uncle's 
ceHar, in Cross-street, where the contents were separated, and placed in 
different piles, ready to be sold to the poor people who traded with him. 
This life I liked very much. It is true, the servants where I called 
sometimes boxed my ears, or shut the door too suddenly in my face, 
especially when I called over four times on the same day ; but I always 
had enough to eat, and in cold weather, a good-natured cook would occa- 
sionally permit me to warm myself by the kitchen fire. I think I 
should have continued in this line of business for a long time, had I not 
become acquainted, about a year after I entered it, with my other uncle. 
He looked so fat and happy, and appeared to feel so comfortable, that I 
thought I should like to work for him. I accordingly asked him if he 
could not give me employment, telling him that I calueseiaiel not to 
remain any longer in my present situation. He replied that he would 
think of it, and let me know in a few days. About a week afterward, 
he told me to come with him, and he would give me occupation. After 
bidding my last master farewell, I went home with my new one. 

He was a bachelor, and occupied one of the upper rooms in a little 
story-and-a-half house in Anthony-street, on the front of which some 
large letters informed those who were able to read, that they had arrived 
at ‘Patrick O’Hare’s Hotel.’ My uncle’s ‘office, as he chose to style 
his scant apartment, was not very Imposing in its appearance. Its furni- 
ture consisted simply of a mat and a blanket, together with a single old 
chair. There was a number of large pieces of paste-board, covered with 
letters like the show bills of the theatre, standing against the wall. Piles 
of smaller bills, such as are distributed to the audience at play-houses, 
were also scattered about the room. My uncle, soon after my entrance 
into his ‘office,’ proceeded to equip me for my new profession. Tuking 
two pieces of paste-board, covered with letters as aforesaid, each about 
four-and-a-half feet in length, and about two feet in breadth, he fastened 
them together at one end, by strings inserted near the corners, and slip- 
ping my head in between them, he brought one of them down in front in 
such a manner that it extended from under my chin until it nearly reached 
my feet. The other piece of the same size hung down my back, 
covering my rear in like manner. After having tied these two pieces 
together under my arms, he next took a number of the small bills and 
fastened them around my hat, and then placing a bundle of them in 
each of my hands, he proceeded to read off, for my edification — that, 
as he said, I might know what I was about —the various contents of 
the printed suit in which I was encased. I found that ia front, I was 
an advertisement of the Hygeian Vegetable Pills, while in the rear, I 
announced to the public the arrival at Peale’s Museum of The Great 
Living Anaconda! In front, I spoke glowingly of the extraordi- 
nary and unrivalled effects of this new discovery in medicine, and, 
with the maxim that ‘prevention is better than cure,’ informed the friends 
of good health how easy it was for them, by taking the pills when 
they were well, to avoid ever being sick; while in the rear, I discoursed 
most eloquently of the beauty, grace, and enormous size of this rare 
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acquisition to the Museum of Mr. Peale, — touched delicately on his 
unceasing efforts to please the public by the introduction-of novelties ; 
told how the serpent swallowed oxen in his own country, and rabbits 
at Mr. Peale’s Museum; and finally, wound up with an account of the 
fine state of preservation in which a blanket was kept, (and to be seen 
at Mr. Peale’s Museum,) with which his snakeship had broken his 
fast one morning, when he was uncommenly hungry. On my hat 
was an account of the horrible murder in Kentucky, by a husband, of 
his wife and her three infant twins, and a notification that the fork 
belonging to the identical knife with which the monster had perpetrated 
this horrid butchery, was to be seen at No. 7143 Bowery! 

After thus reading me to myself, my uncle told me to go up into 
Broadway, and walk leisurely up and down the street, giving one of 
the bills in my hand to every gentlemanly-looking person who would 
receive them. He himself, after equiping his person in a habit similar 
to my own, but relating to different subjects of public interest, preceded 
me, for the purpose of showing me how to deport myself. 

This was a mode of life that particularly struck my fancy. My labor 
was light, and my satisfaction in the performance of it excessive. All 
day long I slowly sauntered up and down Broadway, looking at the 
throngs which were hurrying past me, admiring the various equipages 
that dashed up and down the street, throwing stones at dogs, and seeing 
the omnibusses run over the women and children, and break the pri- 
vate carriages ; and in the evening I would call at the Museum, at the 
Dépét for the Hygeian Medicine, and at No. 7143 Bowery, for my day’s 
wages. 

It was at this period of my life that I learned to read. On rainy 
days, I used to take my stand in the door-way of houses, to avoid being 
wet, and for some time I was at loss for amusement. At length, for 
the want of something better to occupy my time, I began to study my 
show-bills. By-and-by, 1 became possessed with an ambition to read 
them, and after long and patient perseverance, with the assistance of 
some good-natured, laughing boys, I was able to decipher them with a 
fluency equal to my uncle. 

I have not now either time or inclination to trace my further pro- 
gress, nor to inform my readers how I gradually advanced through the 
various intermediate stages of existence, until I at length reached my 
present elevated station in loafer life. My apprenticeship to the ‘sign 
business,’ the habit I then formed of observing what was passing in the 
streets, and the scenes I witnessed there, have been of incalculable 
advantage to me in my present profession of a penny-a-liner. Many 
are the ‘accidents,’ the ‘sudden deaths,’ ‘ horrid affrays,’ ‘ casualties,’ 
‘suicides,’ ‘shocking occurrences, and ‘melancholy catastrophes,’ that 
come under my observation, which my inexperienced brethren of the 
quill never hear of. If from any cause I cannot take my usual peram- 
bulations through the city, I can draw upon the immense stores of my 
memory with perfect security. Recollection furnishes me with mate- 
rials, when my imagination fails; and it is from this cause that while 
my fellow-laborers in literature are often suffering from want, I am 
never without the wherewithal to pay for a meal, or repair the rents in 
my pantaloons. M. 
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Tue song is st'll, that over heath and mountain, 
When closed the day, 
Through glimmering wood, by sky-empurpled fountain, 


Stole soft aw ay; 
In shady vale, by stream through roses playing, 


On golden hill, 


Breathed faint and low, as tenderly delaying — 


The song is still. 


The song is still, that clear in morning hovered 
O’er field and grove, 
When billow ry mist the winding valley covered, 


Rocks glowed above ; 
cam from bushy lawn repeated, 
Rose round the hill — 


When bleat and 


The joyous song, that light and buoyant fleeted — 
The song is sull. 


O! wake the song — its notes remembered waken 
; My love of home: ; 
Spite of my firmer will, my heart is shaken 


By thoughts that come, 


Thoughts of my earl days —in frolic measure 
They glide along: 
The song of youth, to notes of love and pleasure — 
O! wake the song. 


il. 


Nieurt is on the hill — 
Hushed the clattering mill: 
Deeper shadows fall — 
Only mothers call, 

Careless as they roam, 
Laughing youngsters home. 


Now the evening star, 
Over mountain far, 

Mild in beauty beaming, 
On the fountain streaming, 
Turns the eye of love 

To the heaven above. 


Dark and darker spread 
Shadows o’er the bed 
Of the woodland lake; 
Fainter ripples break 
On the pebbled shore — 
Evening’s breeze is o’er. 


Night is deep and still — 
Stars unnumbe red fill 
Nature’s temple o’er me ; 
Glides a light before me, 
Steals in darkness far — 
Tis my Spirit’s star. 


lil. 


BE ts are ringing, 
Maidens singing 
By the village tree; 
Wreaths and banners flying, 
Youth his vigor trying, 
Joy is wild and free. 


Harvest over, 
Friend and lover. 


Hasten to the green ; 
Love with crown of myrtle, 
Health in forest kirtle, 

Beauty rules as queen. 


re lancing, 

Lightly om 

All is laugh and song — 
So till golden even 
Kindles earth and heaven, 

So they wheel along. 


Bright in gushes, 
Smiles and blushes 
Come and flit away ; 
Harvest now is over — 
So shall friend and lover 
Greet the festive day. 


IV. 


THE snow is gone — 
The waters run, 
Through valley rushing, 
From cavern gushing, 
And foam along 

In light and song. 


The sky is blue; 

The Spring is new ; 
The buds are sw elling ; ; 
The stag is belling; 

The lark and dove 
Bring life and love. 


The woods are green ; 
In emerald sheen 

The grass is springing ; 
The vales are ringing 
With hound and horn — 
Young May is born. 
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LIFE: AN ALLEGORY. 


BY J. G. PERCIVAL, ESQ. 


Ir is now morning. Still and glassy lies the lake, within its green 
and dew-sprent shores. Light mist hangs around, like a skiéy veil, 
and only reveals the uncertain outlines of woods and hills) The warm 
vernal air is just stirring in the valleys, but has not yet ruffled the 
water’s mirror. Turns the eye upward, the misty vault opens into the 
calm, clear heavens, over which there seems suffused a genial spirit’s 
breath. Far distant on the horizon flash out the gilded and reddening 
peaks, and from yonder crown of snow, a sudden radiance announces 
the risen sun. Now in the east stream the golden rays through the 
soft blue vapor. The breeze freshens, and comes loaded with fragrance 
from the woods. A faint, dark curl sweeps over the water; the mist 
rolls up, lifis itself above meadow and hill, and in gathered folds hangs 
light around the mountains. Away on the level lake, till it meets the 
sky, silvery gleams the sheeted wave, sprinkled with changeful stars, 
as the ever-rising breeze breaks it in ripples. Now the pennon, that 
hung loose around the mast, rises and fitfully floats. We spread the 
sail, and casting off from the shore, glide out with cheerful hearts on 
our voyage. Before us widens the lake; rock after rock receding 
back on either hand, and opening between, still bays, hung round with 
sparkling woods, or leading through green meadow vistas to blue sunny 


hills. 


Ir is now noon. In the middle lake speeds the bark over light 
glancing waves. Dark opens down the clear depth. White toss the 
crests of foam, and as the sail stoops to the steady wind, swift flies the 
parted water round the prow, and rushing pours behind the stern. The 
distant shores glow bright in the sun, that alone in the heaven looks 
unveiled with vivifying goodness over the earth. How high and broad 
swells the sky! The agitated lake tosses like a wide field of snowy 
blossoms. Sweep after sweep of the long-retiring shores; hill gleaming 
over hill, upto the shadowy mountains ; and over these, Alpine needles, 
shooting pearly white into the boundless azure— all lie still and happy 
under the ever-smiling sun. 


* 


AND now it is evening. The sun is sinking behind the dark moun- 
tains, and clouds scattered far in the east, float soft in rosy light. 
The sun is now hidden, and strong and wide sweeps up its golden 
flame, like the holy blaze of a funeral pile. The breeze slackens, the 
waves subside in Jentbic, and slowly the bark steers into its sheltering 
bay. Long shadows stretch from hill to valley, fall Jike dark curtains 
on the lake, and a solemn, subdued serenity broods, like a protecting 
spirit, over the hushed and quiet earth. Only the far summits yet 
retain their brightness Faint blushes stain the eternal snows, recalling 
the first dawning roses, like the memory of early joys in the tranquil 
moments of departing age. These, too, fade; but the evening star 
looks bright from the blue infinite, and like the herald of a better world, 
leads us softly to our haven. 


boa. 
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A MOONLIGHT SCENE AT SEA. 


No pimp.e on the wave! — the queenly moon, 
Throned in yon sapphire depths, beholds her face 
Without a wrinkle in its mirror glassed. 

Lo! rosy Twilight, quivering in the East, 

Buries her blushes in the deepening gloom : 

The stars blaze forth, and ocean is begemmed 
Thick with the mimic’d jewelry of Heaven ! 


The sails are stirless ; not a ripple breaks 
Beneath our vessel's prow; but heavily 
And unsustained, the graceful fabric reels, 
In impotent gyrations, while her helm 
Swings useless, nor avails the steersman’s skill. 
Close to the gaff the heavy ensign clings, 
And the light streamer that o’ertops the mast, 
Unfluttering droops in the suspended air. 
The idle crew, in many a listening group, 
Throng round some toil-worn veteran of the sea, 
Who improvises wonders. While their chief, 
With stride impatient, traverses the deck, 
And whistles a rude prayer to Boreas! 

Of the Azores, September 2, 1835. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE AGE. 


One of the most striking things in the mental history of modern 
times, is the interest which thinking men, of whatever class or pursuit, 
have taken in the political condition and prospects of the world. Even 
those whose lives have been the most retired, and whose habits the most 
studious, — even those who have sat on the top of Parnassus, — have 
shared in the agitations of the world around and beneath them. Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, and Southey, have each of them been politicians. 
Political Economy itself is a modern science: and modern Philosophy, 
im every form, has showed a marked interest in the vast questions that 
now agitate mankind. 

But although this is striking, it is not strange. Strange would it 
rather have been, if thinking men could have turned a cold and indiffer- 
ent eye upon the stupendous questions which modern history is press- 
ing upon their attention. For although these questions, in their broadest 
character, do not appeal directly to any selfish feeling, they do appeal to 
a powerful interest —the interest we feel in our kind. They bring 
home the subject to us, by the most intimate ties of sympathy. The 
welfare of the world presents to us, indeed, a vast, but not a vague or 
abstract theme. Its past history, its struggles and its failures, its risings 
and its fallings—are they not like the steps of our own experience? 
Its fortunes — are they not those of millions of beings, in whose hearts 
hope and fear, joy and sorrow, have throbbed, as in our own? The 
human condition — what is it but the extension of our own private 
history ? — what is it, but a mighty medium, through which our sympa- 
thies most naturally diffuse themselves? The man of Europe— whether 
the barbarian of the North, the effeminate slave of the South, or the 
more intelligent dweller in her middle regions— the inhabitant of popu- 
lous Asia, and he who builds his lowly hut or his mud-walled city on 
VOL. VII. 7 
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the scorched plains of Africa — does hes not ballon tan enldlnn 
sorrow —as | do? Then is he part of myself: more than kindred, 
more than brotherhood, does he claim with me; the tie of humanity is 
the tie of absolute identity ! 

And then when we consider more particularly the fortunes of this 
great, widely-extended, and all-embracing humanity — when we behold 
the heavy clouds of error that have settled down upon this mighty mass 
of living beings — the clouds and the waves through which human rea- 
son has been ‘ “sounding on its dim and perilous way’ — when we behold, 
beneath this broad and gloomy veil of human delusions, the thousands 
of instruments whetted for slaughter, and engaged in the work of destruc- 
tion, and the many engines w hich human ingenuity has devised, of 
grinding oppression and cruel torture; when we see how many great 
experiments in human happiness have failed, —the Assyrian, the Jewish, 
the Grecian, the Roman, the Feudal of the Middle Ages; when we 
contemplate all this, I say, can we look upon it asa tale of historic 
fiction, and pass it by as if it were but a vision of material clouds and 
storms, or of physical struggles and vicissitudes? No, it is reality; it 
is the real experience of human hearts: that world which has so long 
sighed for happiness, which has desired but never seen, and sought but 
never found — that world is still engaged in the battle-strife for liberty, 
for truth, and for happiness — still engaged, but with a better hope. 

The validity of this better hope, however, is often called in question. 
There is an impression prevailing, to a considerable extent, I suspect, 
that there are insuperable barriers fixed in the circumstances of men, 
or in their very constitution, to any high state of improvement. It is 
imagined, by not a few, that the very elements of human nature are such 
as cannot, in its earthly condition, be wrought up into the elements of 
happiness. ‘Do what you will with human nature,’ they say, or they 
vaguely think, ‘give it freedom, or bind it in the chains of despotism ; 
enlighten it, or leave it in ignorance; refine it, or bow it down to vulgar 
degradation ; do what you ‘will with it, yet its exposures, its enemies, its 
temptations, will prove too strong for it: in freedom, it will become 
licentious; in bondage, base; enlightened, it will be crafty; and ignorant, 
it will be dull, not innocent ; refined, it will be artificial and corrupt, and 
will be urged to evil by its miseries; degraded and vulgarized, it will 
only rush into still wilder excess.’ 

Now to this broad and fatal proscription, I cannot for one moment 
assent. I believe that men have failed, not because they could not, but 
because they would not, work out their own welfare. There is moral 
power enough in the w orld, and alw ays has been, if it were only exerted, 
to control and to conquer any circumstances — to correct, not instantly, 
indeed, but gradually to correct, any evils —to modify governments, laws, 
institutions —to obtain knowledge and virtue —and, in one word. to 
rise to a point of elevation which the world has never yet seen, nor even 
conceived of. This power lies in individuals, and it lies in that aggregate 
of individuals, the world. The primary difficulty has not been the want 
of good governments, happy institutions, fair opportunities, abundant 
means, or all-sufficient powers. But the difficulty has been, that men 
have not been alive to their interests, that they have not intelligently 
pursued them, and that they have not had the moral will to pursue them, 
as they ought to have done. 
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There are, however, in regard to these very particulars, indications 
now appearing in the world, which are signs of better things to come; 
and I propose to enter into some brief consideration of them. 

I observe, then, that the intelligent portions of mankind are alive to 
their real interests, as they never have been at any former period. This 
is the first sign of promise which I shall present as worthy of attention. 
This is a necessary step in the advancement of the world ; it is, indeed, 
the first step; and it is a step which I trust the world is taking, with a 
decision and general agreement that promise great results. ‘There can 
be no doubt, that if the communities of the civilized world would direct 
their attention to this point, and faithfully unite their efforts to remove 
existing evils, and to promote the common welfare, they would succeed. 

It may appear to be a singular statement, but I believe it is perfectly 
true, that the world, as a mass, that communities as such, have had 
very little regard to their common and real interests. There has been 
an amazing insensibility, not to say fatuity, with regard to the great 
and paramount claims of real utility. In the formation of governments, 
in the prosecution of great national measures, and in many of the interior 
regulations of civil polity, the question of utility has certainly not had 
the place which reasonable beings might have been expected to give it. 
What utility has there been in supporting expensive, and at the same time, 
despotic governments? What utility in the whole system of government- 
sinecures, and pensions? What utility has there been in bloody and 
devastating wars — where the many, in thousands and millions, have 
been slain, to gratify the ambition, anger, or caprice of the few? The 
very basis of most of the political institutions that have had sway in the 
world, has been laid in the sacrifice of the interests of the many to the 
interests of the few. And that strange and insane passion, which the 
mass of mankind have cherished for doing homage to hereditary monarchs 
and nobles, is in direct contravention of the general claims, rights, and 
interests of the whole body of the people. It is only one step of advance 
beyond that vassalage and subserviency of the many to the one, which 
built the Egyptian pyramids. 

But the world is awaking to this monstrous folly. Our own institutions 
are fownded on the basis of the general good. The struggle now in 
Engiand is to gain the same object. France is following the example. 
In spite of the factitious claims of a superannuated and despotic line of 
princes, she has chosen for herself a citizen king. Indeed, nothing 
could furnish a stronger evidence of the progress of just sentiments in 
the world, than a comparison of the last revolution in France with that 
ef ‘92. And what is the language of that people, in the extraordinary 
and lofty position which it has taken? It is this: ‘ We have interests, and 
no claims of legitimacy shall be put in competition with them. We 
have interests, and we will cause them to be respected. We have inter- 
ests,’ they say, again, ‘and we are ourselves competent to the manage- 
ment of them.’ This is the stand taken in the heart of Europe, that has 
shaken half of the thrones in Christendom with astonishment and terror. 

The age in which we live is often called a practical age. And 
although there is not a little, doubtless, that is shallow and superficial, 
which passes for practical, yet it marks a character of the times, in which 
it is equally certain that there is much of promise, and much of promise 
that no former age has afforded. The great age of utility has come, 
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and our hope is that it can never be turned back. Institutions and 
establishments are beginning to be searched to their foundations, that it 
may be seen whether the principle of utility is there ; and if it is not 
found, those institutions and establishments, whether secular, charitable, 
or ecclesiastical, cannot long stand. Yes, the strange inquiry is begin- 
ning to be made, whether this and that part of the great machinery of 
society does any good; and human reason will doubtless be found 
incorrigible, when fairly set at work in that direction. It is a singular 
fact, that four thousand persons, of the humblest class of operatives, in one 
of the manufacturing towns in England, (Manchester, I believe,) should 
have held a festival in celebration of the late revolution in France; and 
it is a still more striking and monitory fact, that these persons, with 
others of the same class, should, by a subscription of one penny per week, 
have raised a fund of several hundred pounds, to be applied by a committee 
of their own choosing, to the investigation of existing evils in England; 
to an inquiry, in other words, for the principle of utility in their laws and 
institutions. Let pensioners, and place-men, and privileged classes look 
to it, for this spirit will not rest till it is satisfied; and it will not be 
satisfied, until it has worked reform. 

The advancement, also, that is making in the practical and useful arts, 
the prodigious improvements in machinery, the wonder-working power 
of steam, though on the first application they may produce derangement 
and distress in some portions of society, cannot fail, eventually, to raise 
the mass. There will be more comfort and more leisure, in proportion as 
machinery does the work of human hands ; and with leisure, it may be 
hoped, intelligence will advance ; with comfort, independence. And 
with the enterprise of more intelligent and independent minds, wealth 
will be more generally gained, and more equally diffused. Suppose, for 
illustration, that in an agricultural district, mechanical improvements 
could be introduced, which would save half of the labour of tillage and 
of harvest. The condition of the community then would be — without 
undertaking to state the comparison with arithmetical exactness — that 
far more leisure would be enjoyed, and that many more comforts might 
be obtained with a given capital, and that men of humble means might 
rise to greater ease and independence. And if these advantages were 
not abused, it is obvious that there might be more happiness and more 
intelligence in such a community. Society has never yet, indeed, been 
in a condition to bear so much leisure; but intellectual improvement 
and moral culture, it may be hoped, are advancing to sustain the world 
in the new position it seems likely to occupy. 

That the effects to be experienced from the invention of the steam- 
engine, and the modern improvements in machinery, must be the oppor- 
tunity, at least, for leisure, and an increase of the comforts of life, cannot 
be doubted. Indeed, the temporary results in England have gone so 
far in one of these directions, as with many to bring entirely into ques- 
tion the utility of these mechanical improvements. The starving 
operatives of England, it may be said, know too well what leisure is. 
And in some sections, both in England and in France, they have 
madly risen against a power that seemed to them to be their enemy. 
But society will soon adjust itself to the new situation upon which 
it is entering, and if faithful to itself, it will advance with accelerated 
movement toward a happier condition, 
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Let me piease my smnaiunthina «il ents the rea oder shall cuunider 
the employment — with depicting for a moment the features of that 
happy condition. Let me suppose, then, that in this country mecha- 
nical improvements, and improved methods of tillage, too, lessen, by 
one half, or by one third, the amount of human labor. What has 
passed within a few years, gives me assurance that the supposition is 
by no means extravagant. Now, one effect of the change will doubt- 
less be, a new direction of our industry to the acquisition of new com- 
forts, conveniences, and luxuries. And all this, if not abused, must 
tend to greater improvement and happiness. Our houses will be more 
commodiously built, more abundantly furnished, more comfortably 
warmed in winter, and ventilated in summer ; and disease, pain, misery, 
will press upon us from fewer quarters than they now do. But after 
all the new directions and new supplies of industry, there will doubtless 
be much more leisure among the body of the people. Now, let us 
suppose, that with improved methods of education, and with easier 
facilities for general cultivation, in the form of lyceums, libraries, appa- 
ratus, and better books — let us suppose that there will be an increasing 
desire of knowledge, eager to oc cupy the surplus time of which I am 
speaking. If it shall happen, that six or eight hours of labor in the 
day shall be sufficient to meet all the physical wants of society — if 
there shall then be three or four hours of leisure for the whole body of 
the people—is it incredible, that a taste may be formed which shall 
incline them to spend a portion of that leisure in reading? Is not this 
the ordinary result, where such a taste is formed, and such an oppor- 
tunity enjoyed ?— or is every calculation visionary, but what rests 
upon the grosser part of human nature ? 

If such a prospect is not an Utopian dream — if our communities 
can be brought into such a condition, or into any considerable approach 
to it, it is impossible to calculate the happy results that would follow. 
The world would begin to rise to its true dignity and welfare. 
Men would feel it to be a part of the object and business of their lives 
tc improve their minds, as truly as to improve their estates. In that 
proportion, the passion for property would lose its present hurtful 
extravagance. ‘The vices of trade would begin to decline, with other 
vices. The mind would be supplied, and the cravings of the bedy 
would be less importunate. The soul would rely more upon its own 
proper resources, and would no longer have occasion to lay every 
thing around it — wealth, show, and ‘sensual pleasure — under such 
excessive and fatal contributions to supply its own unfurnished void, 
and boundless want. Then might we hope to see a religion intelli- 
gent, liberal, and pure —a virtue hearty, sincere, and satisfying —a 
life simple, graceful, dignified, and honorable — and death, thé passage- 
way of a happy race to a happier and loftier scene bey ond. 

But I must check myself in the course of these anticipations, to 
notice one or two other promising indications in the present state of 
the world. 

I have implied all along, in the latter part of this discussion, that an 
increasing intelligence is necessary to fulfil the newly-wakened hopes 
of mankind. And I now remark another of the great encouraging 
signs of the times, — that a regard is paid to the mind, such as distin- 
guishes the present from every former age. 
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I might say, snl that human nature is respected as it never was 
before. I might cite much of modern speculation that tends to this 
point. I might point out some features in the late political changes in 
Europe, and still more the great change of opinion that is now going 
on in those countries with regard to the relation of man to man, as 
bearing the same complexion. I cannot doubt, from all the indications 
which literature, religion, and politics are furnishing, that there are 
thousands of silent thinkers, who will yet be writers and speakers, and 
who will bring forward new and more powerful views of the great 
claim of human nature over all other claims. 

But I said that more attention is paid to the mind; and I mean now 
not simply to its claims, but to its education and culture. The great 
effort that is now making in Prussia, in England, in France, and in 
this country — and it will extend itself to other countries —the great 
effort, 1 say, that is making to carry down knowledge and science to 
the whole mass of society, is altogether without a precedent in the 
history of the world. It cannot be without effects. It is impossible 
that it should succeed in any measure without the most direct and 
necessary tendency to change the state of society, of influence, property, 
laws, and institutions, and of every thing that affects human happiness. 
Men will not blindly wander about beneath the shadow of despotic 
thrones — letting things above them, and about them, take their own 
course, and careless what course they do take —they will not thus be 
indifferent and passive, when they are once brought to think. At any 
rate, to elevate the mass of mankind to the condition of thinking beings, 
will be a new era in the history of mankind; and it is impossible not 
to hope much from it. Other means have been tried, without success — 
despotism and liberty, law and license, superstition and atheism: let 
the trial now be made, and let it be seen what thinking can do. 

In this connection, I regard the efforts in this country for advancing 
popular education, as of great moment and interest. The simultaneous 
conventions of teachers in several of the States, and the meetings in 
many of our counties, not only promise great good, but they are indica- 
tions of a new and unparalleled impulse in the cause of popular educa- 
tion. Amidst all the conventions, convocations, and assemblies that 
have been held in the world, in what country, or in what age, before, 
have there ever been conventions of the ales of youth, to consult 
upon the best methods of educating the whole rising youth of a nation ? 

But I must hasten to notice a third leading feature of the age, which 
is to be found in its religious character. It is not only the age of utility, 
and of popular education, but it is the great religious age of the world. 

It is an age of unprecedented religious controversy. Compared with 
the prevalence and extent of this, the controversy of the reformation 
was very limited, and it was full half of it, indeed, of a secular and poli- 
tical character. It was carried on by priests and kings, and did not 
enlist the attention of the body of the people, as controversies now do — 
certainly not in the shape of an abstract question of truth or falsehood. 
Now, whatever may be thought of the religious controversies of the 
age — however much good, or however much evil they may be thought 
to do —it is certain that they prove religion to be a subject of unexam- 
pled interest and attention. I cannot, for myself, doubt, that much good 
is to result from these agitations. If inquiry is better than implicit 
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acquiescence, we must consent, till men are perfect, to have contro- 
versies, and to have a portion of truth and piety gained through this 
medium. 

Again, the present is an age of religious enterprise. It is only neces- 
sary to refer for proof to the numerous, the almost innumerable societies 
that are formed and forming in every part of Protestant Christendom for 
the propagation, explanation, and defence of religion. The Sunday- 
School enterprise is one, especially, that must produce a powerful effect 
upon the religious character of the coming age. When I look, too, at 
the success that is attending individual effort; when I see one or two 
men gathering coadjutors around them, and effecting, almost at a single 
blow, the abolition of the slave-trade; another searching out the prisons 
of a whole country, and correcting the evils of their discipline; and 
another penetrating the frightful mass of vice and poverty in the crowded 
city, and showing, both by argument and experiment, that that most hope- 
less of all cases is not hopeless; and then when I turn to the success of 
religious efforts, on a large scale, — especially, when I contemplate the 
most unlooked-for and most delightful progress of the temperance 
reform —I hear on every side the voice of encouragement, as if it 
already sounded the trumpet of victory over all the powers of sin, and 
vice, and complicated evil. 

And yet beneath all this visible action, I see a still deeper work that 
is going on in the hearts of men. Literature is taking a deeper reli- 
gious tone than it has ever before taken. Moral instruction, whether 
proceeding from the chair of the philosopher, or the pulpit of the 
preacher, is at length sounding the depths of the human heart, and 
pouring light upon its awful and unfathomable mysteries. Thousands 
of minds that stood aloof from religion, have entered into communion 
with it, have felt its power, and found it to be joy and life to them. 
Amidst the claims of different sects for converts — about which I care 
but little in the comparison — amidst these contending claims, I see, as 
I apprehend, one thing to cheer them all — one great revival of religion 
in England, in Germany, in France, and in this country — one deep, 
or at least deepening, impression of the indispensableness of this prin- 
ciple to compose social difficulties, to guarantee public order, and to 
satisfy the otherwise insatiable cravings of the human heart. Supersti- 
tion has had its reign; skepticism has had its reign, and faith has come, 
and it is yet more fully tocome. And by faith, now, I do not mean 
acquiescence; I do not mean the repeating of a creed; but I mean the 
faith of the heart. And I firmly believe, that no age of the world ever 
evinced so much as the present of this faith —this rational religious con- 
viction. There is an extended and growing sense of the indispensable 
necessity of religion to human welfare. The old idea that religion was 
necessary to the state — that is, a useful state-engine —the old dogma 
that faith only was necessary to salvation — the Antinomian dogma, that 
is — how far were these states of the religious principle, from that vital 
conviction of its value that is now establishing itself in the reason and 
moral sensibility of mankind! How much unconscious skepticism was 
there in those days, that wore the form of religion! France, that has 
found her way through a world of religious ceremonies to no religion 
at all, is now in a much fairer way to faith than she ever was before. 
There is far more true religion in the churches, and universities, and 
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common poshivole of Germany, than there was on the battle-fields of her 
Holy Wars. England is manifesting a religious spirit, beyond all 
example in her history. And I am sure that our own country is not 
behind in proofs of this grand tendency of modern civilization. Reli- 
gion is more and more taking a place like that which science holds in 
the world, as being the result of inquiry, and rational conviction. Let 
it take its right plac e, and it will be as impossible that it should decline — 
it will be as impossible that it should not advance — as the same things 
are impossible of science, of art, or of the ordinary prudence of life. 
And I am firmly persuaded, that religion never had so strong a hold 
upon the civilized world, since its nations rose from barbarism, supersti- 
tion, and idolatry. 

In all this, [am sensible that I am expressing opinions quite at 
variance with those of our modern alarmists. We are told, that all faith 
and reverence are dying out of the world —that every thing holy and 
venerable is soon to be trodden under foot of the profane “multitude ; 
that the lower classes are rising against the higher, the peasant against 
the noble, the ignorant against the wise, the poor against the rich ; and 
that as popular forms of government are giving them the controlling 
power, they will wield it in licentious retaliation and wild disorder ; 
and that, in fine, another flood of barbarism, bearing slaughter, rapine, 
and anarchy in its course, will overwhelm the world. This exclusive 
and exceeding dread of the people, it does seem, might, some of it, be 
spared for their masters. The despotism of the few, whether kings, 
nobles, or superiors of whatever kind, is obviously to be feared, because 
their interests are not identical with those of the many. That the many 
should deliberately set about oppressing or destroying themselves, 
seems not quite so clear a case for the exercise of reasonable jealousy, 
or apprehension. 

There is danger, doubtless, to be apprehended from the ascendancy 
and rule of the many. But this danger seems to be lessened by two or 
three considerations, that may justly be adduced, also, as strengthening 
my general argument in favor of the hopeful prospects of the world. 

One is, the awakened caution of the world on this very subject. 
The very alarmists give us encouragement. We should not be safe 
without them. We would not lose the tory party from the world, for 
any consideration. The popular movement of the age needs an oppo- 
sition. In fine, our hopes are strengthened by the very circumstances 
that many are beginning to fear. 

One of the greatest occasions for alarm, some years ago, was, that 
nobody was alarmed. We seemed to think we had nothing to do but 
to make orations, and sing anthems, and celebrate feasts, in praise of 
liberty. But at length, amidst the declining tones of that old and 
childish boasting, a voice of caution and of doubt has broke in, and it 
is waxing louder and louder. Itisa singular fact, that, at this moment, 
in the two freést countries in the world, England and America, the 
number of tory thinkers is daily increasing — the number of those, I 
mean, who think that government should be strengthened, and the 
popular will restrained —the number of sober and cautious men, who 
think that all great changes, to be safe, must be gradual, and that the 
popular mass should be held back rather than hurried forward. This 
fact may be held up to us, 1 know, with an air of triumph, by the 
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enemies of free institutions; but really there could be nothing so much 
against us, as the want of this very fact. If there were no fear, I repeat, 
there would be no safety. If we were all sleeping, in a situation which 
demands the most jealous and vigilant watch, we should of course be 
lost. No, this fear that is springing up on every side, so long as it 
does not degenerate into pusillanimity, or despair, is a sign and promise 
of good. Nations, in proportion as they are free, are, like individuals, 
put upon their moral responsibility, and an essential element of all such 
responsibility, to render it safe, is fear. A nation entering into battle, 
perhaps, should not fear; but a nation entering into this moral conflict, 
should fear — must fear — or it will be inevitably lost. 

Another encouraging sign, is, that the mass of the people, concerning 
whose violence all these fears are entertained, has, in every instance, 
thus far, acted better than was expected of them. This has been 
emphatically the case in France and England; and I trust that when 
the trial comes to us, if it ever shall come, in the shape of any great 
and palpable emergency, like the danger of civil war, or of a division 
of the union — if it ever shall come, in a way to make the people feel 
that there zs real danger — I trust, I say, that the whole people of this 
country will show a sobriety and moderation, at least as much beyond 
the expectation of many, as did those of Paris or of England. The truth is, 
that it imparts dignity and strength to the mind of a people, to entrust 
them with the management of their own affairs. Nor can it well be 
conceived why a little knowledge in the case should drive them to 
distraction. No; knowledge and responsibility are conservative prin- 
ciples — they are restraining principles. A mob, rising against its 
tulers, carrying fire and sword through the country, under a notion 
that that country belongs to their rulers, and not to them — this isa 
thing we can understand. A people, in a state of pupilage, may act with 
the wildness and caprice of children. But a mob destroying its own 
dwellings —a people rising against itself—an educated people, per- 
ceiving its own interests, and yet bent upon destroying its own inte- 
rests — this national suicide is what no people ever did, nor ever can 
commit. 

Besides, it is farther to be considered, that a mob is one thing, and a 
whole people in revolt is quite another. A mob may be created in 
some particular district, or city, and it may arm itself against a free 
government, as well as against a despotie government, though it is less 
likely to do so; but how shall a whole people arise to overturn a 
government which a whole people, and nobody else, makes to be what 
itis? It requires the keenest sense of oppression to arouse and com- 
bine a whole nation in this manner, and how can the thing happen 
when there is no oppression? It must be an extremely difficult thing, 
in either of the liberalized nations of Europe, to say nothing of our 
own country, to kindle up such a widely-spread commotion. If Paris were 
always to be France, as it has been called — if it were to be the nation-— 
it might be easy in that country to destroy or to construct a government 
in three days. But with the waning power and splendor of the court, 
the extinction of a hereditary nobility, and the introduction of suffrage 
into the political system of the country, Paris is fast losing its far-famed 
distinction. As for England, its people are too intelligent, too comfort- 
able, and too stable in character, to render any such conclusion probable. 
Let any one travel through that rich and favored country —the most 
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delightful, the most grateful spectacle to the eye, take it all in all, 
of any country under heaven; let him see the perfection to which 
every thing is carried there — agriculture, mechanism, and the whole 
eaieaer of social comfort; let him gaze, as he passes, upon its 
ever-green fields, its lovely landscapes, its old ancestral trees, embower- 
ing thousands of beautiful cottages, as well as surrounding hundreds 
of princely palaces; let him linger about its ancient and venerable 
churches, its mighty cathedrals, its stupendous ruins, around which the 
affections of the people are clinging, like the ever-fresh ivy that clothes 
them; and he will find it as difficult, as it would be horrible, to believe, 
that the children of the soil should rise to carry fire, and sword, and 
slaughter, through that glorious and beautiful country. 

The unexpected length to which this article has run, although con- 
sisting of imperfect hints, obliges me to bring it abruptly to a close; as 
also to defer, till another number, some observations which I intended 
to offer on the Duties of the Age. 


READING OF THE WILL. 


Ir was a gorgeous room, — the rich, warm light 
Which through the half-drawn crimson curtains streamed, 
Softened a blaze of splendor else too bright : 
Like orient pearl, the gold-rimmed mirrors gleamed ; 
Blushed the pale statues; while each pictured knight 
That graced the walls, as fresh from slaughter seemed. 
There wealth had toiled to rival and outshine 
The feudal pomp of old baronial line. 


Such was the hall of banquet, where full oft 
Had feasted high, the noble and the fair : 

And titled rank its cap of pride had doffed, 
In homage to the upstart millionaire, 

Whose mushroom lineage inwardly it scoffed. 
Now at that cold and final banquet, where, 

As Hamlet says, we eat not, but are eat, 

Less courtly guests the purse-proud host had met. 


Death had consigned him to his mighty larder 
And worms upon the pampered corse were dining : 
For when departs the soul, (the body’s warder,) 
Those gentry soon begin their loathsome twining. 
Unmannered pioneers! — no high regard, or 
Reverence for wealth obstructs their horrid mining : 
Cold clay, to them, is but the ‘raw material,’ 
From pauper delf, to ‘porcelain’ imperial. 


But while below ground, Death’s blind scavengers 
Wound, through the rich man’s dust, their slimy way, 
Avarice, that abject appetite, which stirs 
The hearts of reptiles meaner far than they, 
Had gathered to his doors the flatterers 
Who came to look for their posthumous pay : 
Hoping —to liquidate their penury’s bill — 
A fit ‘consideration’ in the will. 


And there they sat, ‘a goodly convocation,’ 
In all the hollow circumstance of wo; 
Perfect in every outward preparation 
Of solemn pomp and pharisaic show. 
Among them there was little conversation, 
For mutual hatred barred the feelings’ flow : 
Each eyed his fellow, as a wolf might glare 
Up from the prey a rival seeks to share. 





Reading of the Will. 





Anon, the door was opened, and walked in 

A small, gray man; and ’neath his arm he bore 
That yellow preparation of a skin 

Hight parchment, whose pale aspect I abhor: 
And he, the man of law, now came to spin 

The legal yarn which he had writ before. 
There was much covert satire in his air, 
As rose the group, and bow’d him to a chair. 


Nervous with eagerness, on thorns they sat, 
While he, with much sang _froid and little haste, 

{Although he well knew what they would be at,) 
Its pink-tape fastenings from the scroll unlaced. 

At length, ’twas all unfolded, smooth and flat. 
Then spectacles upon his nose he placed ; 

A moment pored in silence o’er the deed, 

Coughed solemnly, and then began to read. 


‘ Being of sound mind’ — the scroll commenced thus-wise — 
Proceeding — sume old servants being pensioned — 

*I give, bequeath, make over, and devise, 
In trust’ — here two executors were mentioned — 

* All my hard cash, stocks, bends, and policies, 
(That none may say my heart was ill-intentioned,) 

Worth half a naillion, if the funds don’t fall, 

To build and to endow a hospital. 


* My real estate, worth — say a million more, 
To build a place of worship, I bestow : 
To’ —— (here were named of friends above a score,) 
‘A mighty debt of — gratitude I owe; 
But as they all and each have said and swore, 
That when my head was laid the sod below, 
Nothing on conth would claim their further care, 
I will not mock with gifts their deep despair.’ 


Here paused the lawyer, and looked slily round, 
But on each face met such a leer and grin 

Of fiendish malice, that he had good ground 
To doubt the safety of his musty skin : 

For, though another's wishes to expound 
Could not in justice be construed a sin, 

Men sometimes on an agent blindly fall, 

Because they cannot reach the principal 


For a brief moment, fury master’d speech : 
*T was like the pause ere yet the lighted train 
The subterranean magazine can reach, 
Whose hidden thunder splits the rocks in twain. 
Then, in all phrase malignity can teach 
To lip and tongue, burst passion’s hurricane : 
The men stamped, hissed, and impiously swore — 
The women shrieked, rush’d out, and clmanad the door. 


At length a sense of something like propriety 
Their fiéry indignation ’gan to eal: 
Each was ashamed of having been so rioty, 
And felt and looked a little like a fool, — 
As, with a look of dolorous sobriety, 
Much lixe a child’s who has been a at school, 
With heads depressed, clench'd hands, and knitted brows, 
The group of pseudo mourners left the house. 


And such as theirs be ever the reward 
Of all, who, like the Israelites of old, 
Make gold their god — to be at iast debarred 
From that for which their dignity they sold. 
The foulest leprosy that ever scarred 
The human soul, is greediness of gold. 
A thousand crimes its parentage may claim, — 
Murder it armeth, and it buyeth shame! 
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OLLAPODIANA. 


NUMBER NINE, 


Reaper, —do you skate? Have you ever enjoyed the exulting 
sense of standing upon some wide, ice-bound river, having your loins 
girded about, and your feet shod with the preparation of that pleasant 
pastime ? If not, then hath the culture of your understanding been 
grievously neglected. With me, skating isa passion. "When the winter 
air is mild and bracing — when there are no clouds about the zenith, but 
a few quiet, golden ones, hanging like a rich curtain all round the 
horizon —then to step with your glittering heel upon an expanse of con- 
gelated chrystal, and outstrip the wind —there is rapture in it. It is 
the quintessence of life and ‘free moral agency.’ Youcan go where you 
list, and as you list ; fast or slow; gliding or shooting over the area where 
you are disportiag, until it is with lines ‘both centric and eccentric 
scribbled o’er,” —and you feel that you have done wonders. I love to 
push onward in a straight line, or to wheel in curious circumgyrations ; 
forming parallels and circles on my bright high-dutchers; leaving droves 
behind, and feeling at my heart the fiéry glow of the skater’s ambition; 
until the city, with its spires, and flags flouting the sky, disappears in 
the distance. There is nothing like it, — for it is, next to a sleigh-ride, 
the very soul of existence. Nature to me is very beautiful in winter. 
How pure is the air! What loveliness, surpassing even the spring- 
time, rests on the landscape! The hills, rising pale and blue afar ; the 
vales and plains, dotted with farm-yards, where the herds are huddled 
‘in their cotes secure, and the yellow straw or green hay, marks the 
place of their pleased imprisonment. From the barn, you hear the 
hollow-sounding flail of the thresher ; from the street, near and far, the 
cheerful jingle of bells; and all around you, when you gain some emi- 
nence, you behold the shining lakes and mountains, bright as silver in 
the beams of the sun! Then again, winter is so perfectly salubrious. 
Sanctified and enshrined in its atmosphere, ‘the dog, the horse, the rat,’ 
though never so defunct, are inoffensive for months ; whereas, in the 
solstice, they would directly fill your nostril with indignation, and de- 
mand prompt exequies. I say I like winter, and I care not who knows 
it. He that differs from me, may go his ways. His taste mislikes me. 

Charles Kemble is probably one of the best skaters in the world. Jehu! 
how he used to ‘go it’ on the Schuylkill, — until he seemed, not an 
aged, wig-ensconcéd man, in lean and slippered pantaloon, but a 
creature of the elements, endowed with the power of out-chasing the 
very lightnings of heaven. His elementary instruction began on the 
Serpentine, in London; it was completed in Germany; and he now 
stands before the world, accounted a superior skater — oh, very much 
so! But he is very dull in Macbeth. 


WINTER gives energy to every thing. A full city, in sleighing- 
time, is a perfect carnival. Whew !—how the cutters, pungs, and fours- 
in-hand, sweep over the pavé! How the bellstintinnabulate! Woman 
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looks sweeter then, than ever. The demoiselle in her boa, with her 
muff and fur-shoes, presents a picture of warmth and comfort, that you 
cannot too much admire. At this season — perhaps in this I am pecu- 
liar —‘ high mountains are a feeling.’ How I should liked to have 
been with Napoleon, when he crossed those wintry Alps! —to have 
shared in the excitement —the danger —the triumph! Never, in all 
his brilliant career, did he perform an act more sublime and powerful, 
in my eyes. This alone, had he achieved nothing more, would have 
stamped him the greatest Captain of his age. 


Appropos of Napoleon. I remember hearing from somebody, or 
reading in some book, or pamphlet, or newspaper — bear with me, kind 
reader, in this incertitude, for I have forgotten all the particulars — an 
anecdote of him, that seems to me worth preserving — or perhaps I 
should rather say, rescuing — from the oblivion to which # is rapidly 
hastening. It finely illustrates one portion of his infinitely-diversified 
character; and I marvel that it has escaped the notice or the researches 
of all his biographers, eulogists, critics, and censors. I must be forgiven, 
if, in recalling it, should be guilty of a lapse from historical accuracy : 
I am a sad bungler at dates, and my library boasts not a ‘ Chronology.’ 

Thus ran the tale. One of the deténiis, whom the abrupt resumption 
of hostilities after the short peace of — Tilsit, was it ?— found a wan- 
derer upon the French soil, for his greater misfortune, was an English- 
man of large fortune, and some rank above that of a mere private gentle- 
man —but whether knight, baron, or baronet, is more than I can 
remember. He was a widower, with an only child, a daughter. He 
had become personally known to the Emperor, when First Consul, and a 
certain degree of friendship had sprung up betweenthem. This friend- 
ship was in some sort renewed, when the Englishman became an invo- 
luntary resident of the French capital; the rigors of detention and swr- 
veillance were much softened in his behalf, and he was often a partaker 
of the Emperor’s hospitality — not indeed at the formal levées and sovrées 
of the palace, but in private and familiar visits, of which Napoleon was 
fond, and to the enjoyment of which he appropriated as much of bis 
time, as could be spared from the immense number and magnitude of 
his burdensome imperial occupations. The Englishman was discreet, 
and the monarch condescending; their téte-a-tétes were, therefore. not 
infrequent, and both parties seemed to take pleasure in their repetition. 

The child of the Englishman had been placed at a school in one of 
the provincial towns; but he solicited and obtained from his imperial 
friend permission for her to join him at Paris. He received intelligence 
of her setting out, accompanied by a faithful domestic ; but days passed 
away, and she came not to lighten his solitude. His anxiety and alarm 
gained strength, day after day, until at length they drove him almost to 
frenzy. He implored leave to proceed in search of her, and it was 
granted; but the search proved unavailing. He was enabled to trace 
her some distance on her journey to the capital, but at a certain point, 
all indications disappeared, and he was driven to the miserable convic- 
tion that, in some mysterious and unaccountable manner, she had perished. 
He returned to Paris, almost heart-broken. 
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The morning after his arrival, he was astonished by a sudden visit 
from an officer, at the head of a body of gens-d’armes, who arrested him 
in the name of the Emperor. His first emotion was astonishment — 
his second indignation; and this was not a little heightened, when the 
officer, with an unusual degree of harshness and brusquerie, announced 
to him that he was accused of conspiring against the life of the Emperor, 
and that he was to be confined, en secret, until the day of his trial before 
a military commission. 

His temper was naturally quick and ardent, and it vented itself in 
reproaches, exclamations, and perhaps a few oaths — but as they were 
uttered in English, they seemed to produce no effect on the officer. He 
was placed in a carriage —the blinds were drawn —and the horses 
started at full speed. 

After riding some distance, but in what direction the prisoner could 
not determine, by reason of the closeness of the vehicle, it stopped sud- 
denly — a bandage was drawn over his eyes, and he was led into some 
building; but whether the Conciergerie, or the Bicétre, he could only 
conjecture. After traversing various passages, in silence, but brooding 
over his wrongs, and almost bursting with indignation, his progress was 
arrested, the blind was removed from his eyes, and he found himself in 
presence of his friend, the Emperor. His first glance conveyed mere 
wonder; but those which followed it, were glowing with anger, which 
increased at every moment. The brow of Napoleon wore a gloomy 
frown, but the heart of the Englishman was too full of wrath to quail 
even before that fearful sign; it was but reflected from his own bold 
front. ‘Tyrant!’ he exclaimed— but before he could add another word, 
a door was flung open, and his blooming child bounded, all life and love- 
liness, into his arms. Amazement and happiness made him dumb; 
and Napoleon, smiling as none but him could smile, turned to leave the 
room, with the single remark: ‘Joy and surprise would have turned 
your brain ; it was better to prepare you for the shock, by rousing you 
to anger.’ 

The surpassing skill of Fouché’s myrmidons had been called into 
employment by the Emperor’s command, and had succeeded in discover- 
ing the child, — but how, or where, I have forgotten. 


Pocr Naporeon! I can-never think of his brilliant career, and 
desolate end, without feeling the sublimity of Massillon’s ejaculation 
over the dead body of his monarch, as it lay in state before him, in the 
church of Notre Dame: ‘Gop alone is great! He commissions 
Death, with his cold shaft, and the mighty are fallen. The cemetery is 
sublimer than the battle, or the coronation. There speaks a power 
which is beyond all others ; there, in the rustling grass, or whisper of 
the cypress, we hear the knell of nations, and the prophecy of that to 
which they all must come —to dust and silence! I am tempted, here, 
to transcribe one of the noblest poems ever written in our language. It 
may be familiar to some of my readers, but it is worth a hundred 
perusals ; while to those who have never seen it, I convey a treasure and 
a talisman —a memento mori. The author, Herbert Knowles, wrote it 
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at twilight, in the church-yard of Richmond, England. Shortly 
afterward, ‘ he died and was buried,’ in the flower of his manhood. 


THE DEAD. 





‘ METHINKS it is good to be here: if thou wilt, let us build three tabernacles; one for thee, one 
for Mosez, and one for Elias.’ Tue Breve. 





Mernurnxs it is good to be here : 
If thou wilt, let us build — but for whom? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear ; 
But the shadows of evening encompass with gloom 
The abode of the Dead, and the place of the tomb. 


Shall we build to Ambition? Ah no! 
Affrighted, he shrinketh away ; 

For see, they would pin him below, 
In a dark narrow cave, and begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles, a peer and a prey. 


To Beauty? Ah no! — she forgets 
The charm that she wielded before ; 

Nor knows the foul worm, that he frets 
The skin that, but yesterday, fools could adore, 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint that it wore. 


Shall we build to the purple of Pride, — 
To the trappings that dizen the proud ? 
Alas! they are all laid aside ; 
For here’s neither wealth nor adornment allow’ d, 
Save the long winding sheet, and the fringe of the shroud. 


Unto Riches? Alas!— ’tis in vain ; 
Who here in their turns have been hid, 

Their wealth is all squandered again ; 
And here in the grave are all metals forbid, 
Save the tinsel that shines on the dark coffin-lid. 


To the pleasures that Mirth can afford ? 
The revel — the laugh — and the jeer ? 

Ah! here is a plentiful board ; 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 


Shall we build to Affection and Love ? 
Ah no! they have withered and died, 

Or flown with the spirit above ; 
Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 


Unto Sorrow? The dead cannot grieve ; 
Not a sob, not a sigh, meets mine ear, 

Which compassion itself could relieve ; 
Ah, sweetly they slumber, nor love, hope, nor fear — 
Peace, peace is the watch-word, — the only one here. 


Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow? 
Ah, no!—for his empire is known, — 

And here there are trophies enow ; 
Beneath the cold head, and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none can disown. 


The first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise: 

The second to Faith, which insures it fulfilled, 
And the third to the Lamb of the great Sacrifice, 
Who bequeathed us them both, when he rose to the skies! 


Some one of our countrymen has written: ‘I never shun a grave- 
yard. The thoughtful melancholy it inspires, is grateful rather than 
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displeasing to me.’ Here we differ. I do shun it; and I hope a good 
Providence will keep me out of one for a long time. I desire not a 
freehold in any such premises. I like the liberal air—the golden 
sunshine — the excursive thought; and I pray Heaven to detain me 
long from that ancient receptacle, where my kinsmen are inurned. 
Give me the vital principle below the sun; and though I cannot be 
astonishingly useful to my fellow beings, or carve my name, just now, 
high on the records of fame, | can at least enjoy the luxury of fancy, 
feeding, and respiratiun, —to say nothing of the pleasing employment 
of dreaming — which is in itself worth a dukedom — and the rapture of 
eye-sight. I love not your sackloth misanthrope, whose whole life is 
darkened by the fear of its inevitable close, and embittered in the 
mazes of metaphysics. 


Speakine of metaphysics, reminds me of Bob Edwards. Reader, 
thou art already acquainted with Bob —thou hast had a touch of his 
quality in the potato line, and hast borne him company in sundry 
expeditions from the sacred groves of Academus ; thou hast seen, that, 
by deeds of valiant daring, he had built up for himself a fame which 
extended far beyond the terrestrial limits that were allowed us for the 
exercise of our corporeal functions, by the individual who instructed 
the youthful creatures of our imaginations in the use of fire-arms — or, 
in the language of the immortal poet, 


‘Taught our young ideas how to skoot.’ 


He was the plague of the farmers —the glory of the jollifiers — the 
terror of the mothers, and the passion of the daughters — ‘all over 
the world, for thirty miles round.’ 

He was an uncommon youth, was Bob— Oh, quite so! 

Bob had a philosophical turn of mind, and was looked up to by his 
satellites with unspeakable reverence. By tacit consent, he was vested 
with an appellate jurisdiction in the little commonwealth. He sat in 
judgment upon all questions of law or equity, arising between its 
juvenile members. He delivered his opmion like the Oracle of 
Delphos, and his decrees were final. 

It was winter —the length of the evenings were remarkable for the 
time of year —the frigidity of the circumambient atmosphere was— 
very considerable. A thought smote Bob. 

He called his associates together — he made a speech — in which, 
with all the alternate fire and pathos of his Heaven-born eloquence, he 
described the trying position in which the severity of the weather had 
placed them. He spoke of the physical enjoyments of the human race 
as empty vanities, which an all-wise Providence, for his own good 
purpose, had qualified with pains and penalties. He adverted, in melt- 
ing terms, tothe uncommon scarcity of game, by which, for a time, they 
were debarred from the dignified and soul-ennobling pursuit of hunting 
foxes. He went on to observe, that the improvement of the intellectual 
faculties was one of the first duties of man; and after enlarging with 
great talent upon this incontrovertible position, he proposed to his audi- 
tors that they should organize a society for the discussion of subjects 
involving questions of abstract science. (By the way, there are plenty 
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of such discussions and societies now-a-days, of which cui bono should 
be the motto, but whereof I would not for a ton of gold be oe to 
speak lightly. Oh,byno means!) He proceeded to explain his views 
at length, and his purpose having been received with a unanimous 
approval, the constitution was signed, the officers were elected, and Bob 
was placed in the Presidential chair of 


THE METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY. 


And now, reader, Bob was in his glory. Many were the discussions 
held by that erudite body, and numerous were the elucidations of the 
scientific mysteries which had baffled the mightiest intellects of past 
ages. I do especially remember me of one discussion, in which our 
venerated President himself largely participated. It was deemed of 
much interest to the cause of learning, that the debates of the Society 
should be preserved on record; wherefore, the office of Grand Stenogra- 
pher had been instituted, into which responsible station I had been sworn, 
with great solemnity, a short time previous to the period to which I refer. 

It had been determined to hold a grand debate upon a question of 
grave importance. The President's proclamation had gone forth, with 
an imposing aspect. Three gigantic hand-bills were indited by his pri- 
vate secretary. One of these was fastened with ten-penny nails upon 
the portal of the Interniculum Frumenti, (as the corn-crib was classically 
denominated ;) a second on the vestibulum of the Temple of the Muses, 
(or, as it was termed by the common people, the Pig-pen,) and the third 
was emblazoned on the academic Stabulum. 

I subjoin a true copy of the document, taken from the records of the 
Society. 

*SOCII SOCIETATIS METAPHYSICE. 


*Convocabunt in edibus Academie C——z, dimidium hore post septimum, die 
Jovis, vigesimo Januarii. 


‘ Orationis argumentum est maximi momenti, quia involvit casus scientiz, antea 
nunquam agitatos. 


‘Quamobrem, nos, Prefectus hujus Societatis erudite, per hoe mandamus omnibus 
sociis, fautoribus Metaphysicarum, congregare accurate edibus ante dictis. 


‘ Questio que, proponitur argumento, ut sequitur: ‘ An chimera, bombinansin vacuo, 
devorat secundas intentiones.’ 


* In hac re, nusquam aberramini, sub peena sexdecim caudarum gallorum. 
‘Rosertus Epwarovus, Pres.’ 
Such was the manifesto of President Bob; and it may not be im- 
proper to annex, for the benefit of the general reader, a true rendition 
into the vernacular, of the question on which the Metaphysical Society 


was to exercise its intellectual energies. 

This, then, was the subject of discussion: ‘ Whether a chimera, rumi- 
nating in a vacuum, devoureth second intentions.’ 

The erudite reader cannot fail to perceive the importance of the occa- 
sion, and its tendency to create an irrepressible interest in the republic 
of letters. I pass over the various speculations on the subject, which 
had agitated the philosophical world previous to the assembling of this 
august body: and, deeming that the preceding remarks sufficiently 
introduce the main object, I plunge at once, in medias res. 

On the twentieth day of January, in the year of grace one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six, a grand meeting of the Metaphysical 
Society of C a was held in the academic buildings of that ilk. At 
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thirty minutes and seventeen seconds past seven o’clock, post meridiem, 
the great door of the ante-room was thrown open, and the President, sup- 

rted on the right by the chief Curator, Jehoiakim Smilax, and on the 
eft by the Censor-general, Eliphalet Flunk, entered the hall, with a 
dignified step. 

The members rose in respectful silence, and the President, acknow- 
ledging their salutations with gracious condescension, passed on to his 
official seat. The attendant officers sat in their respective places, on 
either side of the Presidential chair, and the Grand Stenographer, John 
Ollapod, surrounded by the insignia of his station, occupied his accus- 
tomed conspicuous position. 

The hall, which was of large dimensions, was brilliantly illuminated 
with five dipt candles, of a superior quality, tastefully arranged in porter 
bottles, of a sea-green hue. The whole scene presented an imposing 
aspect, and was calculated to inspire the beholder with feelings of solem- 
nity and awe. 

My space will not permit me to extract from the records the whole 
of the President’s address, which followed an unbroken silence of three 
minutes, one quarter, and some odd seconds. I subjoin only these obser- 
vations : 

‘My Breruren: You are assembled to give to a subject which has heretofore con- 
founded the wisdom of man, the infallible test of your deliberations. The eyes of ali 
Europe are upon you ; and you occupy an altitude before both hemispheres, calculated 
to call forth your undivided energies. Comment from me were useless. 

‘ Now therefore, brethren, invoking the aid of our blessed Minerva to your righteous 


endeavours, I quaff this smaller, otherwise called cock-tail, to the victory of truth, and 
the downfall of error.’ 


He spake — and taking from the custody of the Grand Treasurer, who 
was in waiting by his side, a tin cup of considerable capability, he trans- 
ferred the generous fluid contained therein, to the interior of his abdo- 
minal regions. His replenished corpus sank gently into the official 
receptacle, where, after recovering his natural equilibrium, he signified 
to the brethren his pleasure that the discussion should commence. 
Whereupon Mr. Elnathan Rummins arose, and and thus addressed the 
assembly : 


‘Mr. Presipent: In getting myself up to discourse to this learned body on the 
affirmative side of the question submitted to our decision, I feel a diffidence commen- 
surate with the stupendousness of the subject. Yet, having bestowed upon it much 
studious research and attention, I feel imperiously bound to express it as my decided 
opinion, that a chimera, ruminating in a vacuum, does devour second intentions. I 
will briefly submit my reasons. ‘ 

‘ Firstly, — I willtake leave to premise, that after serious and mature deliberation, I 
have brought my mind to the settled belief that Metaphysics is considerable of a 
science — that all the ideas we have, are derived from two sources,—Viz: sensation and 
reflection, — and that the latter is the root from which all abstract ideas are generated. 

‘Iam discussing this question, Mr. President, upon the supposition that the doctrine 
of abstract ideas is fully established. In my mind, it is entirely so, and therefore I 
shall not argue this disputed point. If my premises are false, my conclusions will 
collapse, and my learned opponent must benefit by the error. 

. What is a chimera, in the modern philosophical sense ? Sir, we can derive no 
idea of it from our senses; the faculty of abstraction must be resorted to for a defini- 
tion ; the mind must be withdrawn from the contemplation of external objects, and, 
wrapping itself in the solitude of its own originality, must frame from its own exclu- 
sive resources, an idea of this singular being. 

* But notwithstanding this apparent difficulty, there is, in fact, nothing more easy 
than a description of this idea. My own reflections have led me to the conclusion, 
that a chimera is an immaterial, incorporeal, intangible, and invisible essence, 
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having no local habitation, and possessing neither form, extension, nor substance. 
Thus, I may indulge the pleasing hope, that I have, in a very simple manner, con- 
veyed to the Society a clear apprehension of the nature of this abstraction. _ 

‘From this description, it will be perceived, that a chimera possesses no incarnate 
attributes, but is the emanation of a spiritual essence, and therefore must be eminently 
endowed with the faculty of thought, or, in other words, of rwmination. 

‘ Having thus briefly pointed out the abstract idea of a chimera, and proved its 
implied powers of rumination, I proceed, secondly, to show that it possesses the 
undoubted capability of ruminating in a vacuum. ‘To this end, let me very properly 
show the nature of a vacuum. Little need be said on this subject. 

‘ According to some modern philosophers, there are several species of vacua,—but 
the vacuwm cacervatum is that to which | particularly refer; this is conceived as a 
space entirely destitute of matter ; and, in my apprehension, its existence was success- 
fully urged by those illustrious men who professed the Pythagorean, the Epicurean, 
and the Corpuscularian philosophy: but as the human mind is composed of discord- 
ant principles, the spirit of opposition (for I cannot imagine it to have been any thing 
else,) induced the advocates of the Cartesian doctrines to deny its existence. They 
urged, that if there be nothing material in an enclosed space, the walls of the enclo- 
sure must be brought into contact; thus insisting upon the principle, that extension 
is matter. But the Corpuscular authors, with much promptness, refuted the arguments 
of the Cartesians and Peripatetics, by the existence of various circumstances ; and they 
instanced planetary and cometary motion — the fall of bodies— the vibration of the 
pendulum — re-refraction and condensation — the divisibility of matter, ete, 

‘ Now permit me to observe, Mr. President, that it is altogether impossible to effect 
motion ina plenum. I do not wish to make this position depend for support upon 
my bare assertion — I am borne out in it by the dictum of Lucretius, —thus: ‘ Prin- 
cipium quonam cedendinulla daret res, —undique materies quoniam stipata fuisset.’ 
Although I might well rest here, Mr. President, upon such mighty authority, 1 will 
nevertheless enter upon the proofs which go to the establishing of this principle. 

‘ First. All motion is in a straight line, or in a curve which returns into itself,— 
as, for example, the circle and the ellipsis — or in one that does not return into itself, as 
the parabolic curve. Second — that the moving force must always be greater than the 
resistance. Now it is perfectly clear from this, that no quantum of force, even though 
increased ad infinitum, can produce motion, where the resistance is also infinite: 
consequently, it is not possible that motion can exist, either in a straight line, or in a 
non-returning curve; because, in either of these cases, the amounts of force and 
resistance would counterbalance each other, — that is, they would be infinite. 

‘ You will therefore perceive, Mr. President, that there remains only the motion of a 
revolving curve practicable — and this must either be a revolution upon an axis, or an 
annular motion round a stationary body : now both of these would be impossible in an 
elliptic curve, and consequently, all motion must be in circles geometrically true ; and 
the bodies thus revolving must either be spheres, spheroids, or cylinders— otherwise 
the revolution in a plenum would be altogether impracticable. But, Sir, such figures 
and motions have no existence in nature; yet we know, from the evidence of the 
senses, that motion, in a non-returning curve, does exist — therefore a vacuwm must 
exist. 

‘Having now shown that achimera is a creature of the imagination, and that there- 
fore it does not require the inhalation of atmospheric air to support life, and having 
shown the nature and exisience of the vacuum, it is of course evident that a chimera 
may ruminate in a vacuum. 

‘I proceed, in the next place, to demonstrate, that a chimera thus ruminating, does 
devour second intentions. 


Art this stage of his speech, Rummins exhibited symptoms of exhaus- 
tion, and on motion of Mr. Jeremiah Tompkins, the question was post- 
poned until the next ensuing meeting. Whenever I feel disposed to 
make my reader bolt a few solids, among his intellectual edibles, I shall 
fling in a scrap from the ‘Society.’ I think I can demonstrate thereby, 
that a great deal of plausible argument can be used, to demonstrate a 
small amount of fact, mingled with an immensity of error. Metaphysics, 
now-a-days, cannot be deemed a very clear science. Muddy brains 
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have elucidated it to death. That was not a bad description of the art 
given by the Scotchman: ‘ Metaphysics, mon, is where the hearers dinna 
ken what the speaker is talking anent, and he does na ken himsel’ :’ 
but the following definition of one of the metaphysical tribe, by my friend 
Norman Leslie, is perhaps as good a one as can be found: Metaphysi- 
cian: Encountered a Doctor.’ 


Is 1T not singular, how one thought brings on another! Now this 
slight discussion of metaphysics and abstraction, reminds me of a 
bachelor, an accidental and slight acquaintance of mine, who remains 
in single blessedness, because, he says, he has always been accustomed, 
‘e’en from his boyish days,’ to look at women in the abstract. Fine 
eyes, he regards merely as filmy globes of water, that shut their coward 
gates against an atom; lips, he deems but horizontal lines of flesh, con- 
stituting the aperture into which beef, pork, potatoes, and other eatable 
substances, periodically enter. The bloom on the cheek of woman, he 
considers superfluous blood, prophetic of speedy decay; smiles, in his 
esteem, are merely the effect of nervous excitement; and frowns, he 
thinks, are the proper elucidators of the human heart, especially 
woman’s, which he says has always a small portion of discontent and 
anxiety predominant therein. Holding such notions, he is, of course, 
somewhat unhappy; but he dissipates his ennui by a copious reception 
of vinous fluids; and is, moreover, a potent eater of oysters. I am half 
inclined to believe in metempsychosis, and to suppose that the souls of 
these testaceous articles — if souls they have — ascend him into the 
brain, and give the impetus to his present opinions. At any rate, 
he is quite a dolt. I.always cut him in the street. His reckless life 
has undone him, as it were. He owes every body; has been often in 
jail; and those who keep his company, are in something such a situa- 
tion as one would be at sea, in a leaky boat, —they must be evermore 
‘bailing him out.’ I think he has come to his present sentiments, in 
consequence of the treatment he receives ; every body, females especially, 
considering him a nonentity, — while he looks at them in the abstract. 


To-morrow will be Christmas. Happy day! How I envy the 


young hearts that its advent will cheer ! — whose elastic and bounding 
affections it will revive and strengthen! Would to heaven I were a 
millionaire, for to-morrow only! There should not be a rosy face in 


the Union, that should not be the brighter for my benefactions. I would 
distribute presents to every urchin and miss I met; and that holiest of 
all pleasures, benevolence, should nestle warmly in my bosom. God 
bless the children ! — unsullied by the guileful contacts of the world ; 
fresh in their feelings, simple in their desires, fervent in their loves, they 
are the emblems of blessedness and peace. Truly of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven; and sweetly did the characteristic meekness of 
our Saviour appear when he said, ‘Suffer little children to come unto me!’ 
Would that I were again a boy! Would that I had my few years to 
live over again! I would enjoy the present, as it rolled on the future ; 
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I would revel in the light of sparkling eyes, and the smile of lips, that 
the grave has closed and sealed forever! I would sing, and shout, and 
fly my kite, and glide down the snowy hill, on my little craft, as in days 
of yore. I would enjoy the spring, as I used once to do; that pleasant 
season, as William Lackaday, Esquire, observes in the play, ‘when 
the balmy breezes is a-blowin’, and the primroses peeps out, and the little 
birds begins for to sing ;) —and I would make it a point, to have no 
enemies. I would do this without being a Joseph Surface, too; for I 
hold insincerity to be the most detestable of all the vices for which men 
go unhung. 

It strikes me, that Christmas is not celebrated with such soberness 
and godliness as it was wont to be. People drink more than formerly ; 
they do not become devout over the deceased turkey, or adolescent hen, 
that lies in solemn lifelessness before the eater ; but they meet in clubs, and 
consort with publicans and sinners. If Christmas happeneth toward 
the close of the week, they ‘keep up’ the same until Sunday hath gone 
by; and it is not until the even song of the second day of the week ensu- 
ing the festival, that they can bring themselves to cease from their 
wassail ; and even then they do it with much — oh! considerable — 
reluctance, — exclaiming, as they ruminate bedward, ‘ Sic transit gloria 
Monday ! 





Berore I close with Christmas, let me relate a little story, just now 
told me, connected in some degree with that glorious holiday. 

Publicans are classed, in the New Testament, with sinners, as though 
there were something demoralizing in the business of keeping open 
house ; but if the conjunction be not an error of the translators, | know 
of at least one exception to the rule. The individual is hereby immor- 
talized. 

Some twenty or twenty-five, or it may be thirty years ago, the land- 
lord of the Bush tavern in Bristol (England) was so far a benevolent 
man, that on every Christmas-day he used to set an immense table, at 
which whosoever would was at liberty to sit and replenish his inner 
man with as much roast beef and plum-pudding as he could dispose 
of —a privilege of which, it may well be supposed, the poor of that 
ancient and by no means elegant city were not backward to avail them- 
selves. But the dinner alone, flanked as it was by an ad libitum dis- 
tribution of stout ale and cider, could not appease the generous propen- 
sities of mine host of the Bush: he was in the habit, also, of giving awa 
a score of guineas, upon the same anniversary, which were ined 
in small sums of from five shillings to twenty, upon such of the free 
guests as appeared to stand most in need of something more than a dinner. 

It had been observed for some weeks, toward the close of a particular 
year, which I do not remember, that an elderly personage, whom nobody 
knew, was in the habit of stepping into the Bush every day, and taking 
a single glass of brandy-and-water, with which he contrived to dally 
so long as was requisite for the thorough perusal of a London paper, 
brought down by the guard of one of the night coaches. A London 
paper was a great thing, at that time, in Bristol. The gentleman was 
elderly, as I have said; and moreover, his person and garb, as well as 
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his habits, gave token of poverty. He was thin, and apparently feeble ; 
his coat was seedy, his hat rusty, his nether habiliments thread-bare, 
and otherwise betokening long and arduous service; and his expenditure 
never exceeded the sixpence required to pay for the one glass of brandy- 
and-water. Nobody seemed to know him; and after a few of his daily 
calls, he came to be recognised by the waiters and landlord, with that 
happy adaptation of names for which English landlords and waiters are 
remarkable, as ‘the poor gentleman that reads the paper.’ 

If any doubts existed as to his poverty, they were dispelled when 
Christmas-day arrived, and the poor gentleman was seen taking his place 
at the long table, and demolishing an ample allowance of the beef and 
the pudding, for which there was nothing to pay. ‘ Poor fellow!’ solilo- 
quized the landlord of the Bush; ‘ I’m sure he can’t afford that sixpence 
every day, for his brandy-and-water ; | must make it up to him again.’ 
His measures were accordingly taken: John the waiter had his instruc- 
tions; and when the poor gentleman handed his plate for another slice 
of the pudding, a guinea was slipped into his hand, with the whispered, 
‘Master’s compliments, Sir, and says this will do to lay in some winter 
flannels for the children.’ The poor gentleman loohek at the coin, and 


then at the waiter; then deposited the first in the right hand pocket of 
his small clothes; and then drew forth a card, which he handed to 
John, quietly remarking: ‘My thanks and compliments to your master, 
and tell him that if he ever happens to come my way, I hope he'll call 
upon me.’ This was the card: 






THOMAS COUTTS, 
59 STRAND, 


' 


| 
LONDON. | 


The ‘poor gentleman’ was at Bristol, superintending the erection of 
some thirty or forty houses, which he was building on speculation. 
What afterward passed between him and the landlord of the Bush, is 
not recorded; but this much is known, that the said landlord soon after 
engaged very largely in the coaching business; that his drafts on Coutts 
and Co., the great bankers, were always duly honored ; that he was very 
successful, and became one of the richest men in Bristol. And it is 
farther said, that the identical Christmas guinea is still in the possession 
of the ‘ poor gentleman’s’ widow, her Grace the Duchess of St. Albans. 





Anp now, Reader, peace be with you! This salutation by the hand 
of me. OLLAPop, 
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3sHOLD this glorious Earth! — a church whose roof 
Is the bright firmament, whose lamp the sun, — 
Its blue walls draperied by the blazing woof 
Of clouds and beams enwoven into one, — 
Its pillars mountains, and their vales its aisles, 
Fragrant with incense that their flowers respire ; 
Its altars are the plains where Plenty smiles,— 
Its organ, thunder! — and the winds its choir! H- 




























Man. 


MAN. 


Wuar is he? — trace his fearful history, 
From earth’s first bloom, in characters of blood, 
Writ by his dabbled hand. The crown that sat 
Like morning on his brow, when forth he walk’d 
Amid creation’s garden, to the sound 

Of all its stirring music —- see it dash’d, 

From the then God-like head, to gem the ground 
With its lost fragments! 





Could a heritage 
Than his have been more noble — or a hope 
More lifting than did light his promises ! 
Could there wait round his spirit loftier dreams, 
Or intimations come, more beautiful 
Than those around his pillow of the flowers! 
And yet he fell! The high inheritance, 
Of passage from his Paradise to Heaven, 
He spurn‘d in proud presumption — and made forth, 
To roam the wilderness, aa hear the sea 
Chant the deep requiem of its mighty waves, 
In one unceasing heaving of lament — 
A dirge above his destiny of wo! 


And thus he wandered, till the centuries 

Had fill’d green fields with graves — and made the earth, 
With its cold congregation of the dead, 

But one vast surface of mortality, 

Where yet th’ unsullied spirit might have swept 

In the undying brightness of its morn! 





















And now what is he? The eternal mind, 

That when earth sprang from chaos, with it sprang, 
To give it radiance, from its heavenly home, 
How is it blighted by the breath of years! 

How has he cast his purity away, 

Nor thought of the exchange, till Evil came, 
And, like a serpent, hiss’d within his bower, 
That he had dream’d to joy was dedicate, 
When fallen from his glory! How his thought, 
Bow’d from its cloudless pathway of the stars, 
Its eagle flight, and high imaginings, 

Creeps earthward, lost in base rea ities, 

That give that sad mortality to mind, 

Which ever mantles with the flush of shame, 
The brow that is the throne of Intellect! 


What is he? Follow but the noble powers 
That God had made gigantic in him —- see 
Their very riot in the mfamy 

Of the fell purpose, and the gory hand! 
See the great glory of all goodness wane 
Before that wie and meteor brilliancy, 
Which mad ambition points to on the sky, 
As its fierce leader ! ark him as he goes 
Forth from his cottage home — where he had knelt, 
For years, in stated prayer — with lowly heads 
Bent reverently round, in brotherhood 

Of happiness and holiness — behold! 

The lessons which his heart leapt as he heard 

Are all forgotten, as the battle noise 

Of a great world breaks on him. He believes 
Virtue has no reward, unless it move 

On its triumphant way, still heralded 

By the loud shouts of praise — the maddening 
And crazy tribute of the crowded mart! 

He feels that Heaven is second to the Earth, 
And thus dishonoring his destiny, 

He points through baser paths his pilgrimage, 
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That lead him to dark shores — and when he leaps 
The uncertain future, with a reckless plunge, 
He leaps to find no landing! 


O, Man — Man! 
How hast thou sported with thy promises — 

Insulted thy great power — and given the clod 

That nobler part which beckon’d to the stars! 
Thou hast turn’d back from glory — when the warmth 

Of its great radiance was on thy brow, 

And Virtue read, in golden characters, 

On yonder sky, its story of reward! 

Canst thou yet hope for mercy! Then cast down 
Earth’s every idol to the very dust — 

Cast thyself down — and veil thy face in earth, 

And as thou mak’st companion of the worm, 

Pour thy crush’d spirit out, in shame and tears — 

The lowest at the footstool of thy Gop! 


Cambridge, December, 1835. GRENVILLE MELLEN. 





MY COUNTRY. 


‘Ultiluum que sagax rerum, et divina futuri.’—Horace. 


I stoop upon the storied rock* which overlooks that spot where two 
mighty rivers have burst through the rifted mountains, to pour their 
confluent waters into one majestic stream. The works of nature and 
the operations of man were strangely mingled. Around me were the 
awful cliffs, fashioned by the finger of Sublimity ; on either hand, a 
turbulent and rushing flood, chafing and foaming over its rocky bed ; 
while far in the blue distance, my eye could trace the mingled w aters, 
wafting their silvery tribute toward the ocean. Beneath, were the habi- 
tations ‘of busy man, from whence arose the varied sounds of active occu- 
pation; the rattle of machinery —the clink of distant hammers — the 
droning hum of business —mixed with the eternal roar of waters. The 
sparkling furnace belched forth its darksome vapors on the crimson air ; 
the steeple glittered on the hill-side ; and beyond, the eye could just dis- 
cern the tiny vessel, gliding over the smooth canal; while more near, the 
rattling engine, with wheels of fire, flashed like a meteor through the 
hewn chasm of the ev erlasting rocks. It was an epitome of my country! 
and I read her prosperity and her glory in the impressive scene. 

But soon Imagination bore me from this living landscape to the con- 
templation of dead empires. I stood upon the summit of one of those 
mysterious structures, the conjectural tombs of long-forgotten kings ; the 
monuments of unknown ages, and unrecorded dynasties. I gazed upon 
the broken and scattered memorials of Memnon’s line ; I beheld the still 
progressive decay, which Destiny, through fabled and historic days, 
had witnessed from these watch-towers, and visibly inscribed upon their 
hoary summits. The power of Sesostris, the beauty of Cleopatra, per- 
chance, had mouldered in the sepulchre beneath me; and the religion, 
the politics, the history of many centuries of happy and glorious civili- 
zation, were unveiled in those dim hieroglyphics, which Learning never 
may decipher. 





‘Jefferson’s Rock,’ at =i r’s Ferry. 
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Thought paaned on to better times, and brighter lands. The mis- 
shapen idols of Egypt were superseded by the sculptured divinity of 
Greece. The mystic py ramid vanished from my view, and the mytho- 
logical temple rose, in its beautiful proportions, before me. But there 
was no change in that destiny, of which they were alike the monuments. 
The same fate was equally written upon both. The shrines of Delphi 
are desecrated, but oracles far truer than the Pythian voices, now echo 
from the caverns of prophetic desolation. 

Imagination carried me still farther along the monumental banks of 
that resistless stream which hath thus swept over the forms, the customs, 
and the lore of ages. Amid the countless ruins of the Eternal City’s 
self-included world, where Time, the Destroyer, seems to have paused, 
to make sublimer havoc, [ read his mighty lesson, traced in more gigantic 
characters. 

But memory soon reverted to the feeling which had engendered these 
ideal visions, and gazing again upon the material scene before me, Ll 
cried, ‘O, my country ! —are these the prototypes of thy career? xa 
* History could not assume the dignity or value of Philosophy, did she 
teach merely by examples, without revealing the causes of each parti- 
cular event. From her ample page, we learn that the downfall of nations 
has ever been preceded by a dereliction from those institutions to which 
they owed their prosperity. The ‘arts and arms’ of other times and 
other countries have been céexistent with the arbitrary maxims of 
government upon which they were founded: those maxims were fluc- 
tuating and temporary, and have been buried under the superstructures 
they were unable to support. ‘The institutions of the United States of 
America furnish the only system the world has ever seen, of regular 
contrivance, drawn, since its very origin, from sure and immutable prin- 
ciples ; all others have been either the results of accident, the gradual 
accretions of time and circumstance, or the enormous accumulations of 
bigotry and error. 

Our institutions exhibit the first rational adaptation of the favorite 
creed of free born man, to the organization and direction of civil society. 
Liberty is the immediate offspring of Nature. Before the birth of man, 
she roamed with the illimitable winds over the fresh-created universe; 
she reigned with the monarch of the peopled forests; she heralded the 
upw ard course of the solitary eagle, as he soared, companionless, through 
the azure deep of air. 

But abstract liberty, or the wild and untutored impulses of savage life, 
like the religion of nature, are equally imperfect, and unsuited to the 
wants and capacities of humanity. The unrestrained license of bar- 
barism was early found incompatible with security and civilization. 
But the faint glimmering of nature was the only guide to unenlightened 
man: the revelation of freedom had not yet dawned upon the world. 
Forced by necessity, he began to carve for himself images of a deluded 
worship, and erringly sanctified the rude creations of a false idolatry. 
The mis-shapen idol of those early days was unnamed, — but it was 
the substitute, and received the homage, for Liberty. The genius of 
Greece chiseled the rude conception “of i ignorance into the ideal form 
of divinity, and endowed it with the attributes of intellect, the dignity of 
philosophy, and the graces of poetry. It became the statue, life-like, 
but not living; the abstraction of the beautiful, the impersonation of 
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sublimity, the idol of the mind, — exemplifying, in its exquisite creation, 
the ultimate perfection of human imagination. 

We live not now in the mythological age of Freedom. The altars 

of her superstition are deserted. The deity of ancient error is dethroned. 
We live in a better era. We dwell under a new dispensation. The 
true, the celestial spirit of Liberty has descended, and lives incarnate in 
the heart of every freeman. Our creed is the Revelation of freedom! 
and its genius, though more homely and mechanical than that of 
classical antiquity, is the creation of ufility, adapted to the wants of 
mankind, inspired with breath, motion, life ! — directing the impulses of 
will, governing thought, controlling action, and performing the indispen- 
sable functions of the director of a visible and material universe. 
‘ Every political system is the result of causes which have been in 
progressive action through a long series of time; and these may be 
readily traced through their intermediate effects to the great final conse- 
quence toward which they all converge.) Our government takes its 
‘form and pressure’ from certain peculiar predisposing circumstances, 
which, from the first settlement of the country, have been in constant 
and active operation. As these causes were rather moral than material, 
they exerted a correspondent effect upon the opinions and habits of the 
people, and superinduced upon both that simple yet grand principle, 
which forms the everlasting basis of our fundamental and administra- 
tive polity. This basis is wfzlity ; that practical utility which constitutes 
the distinctive impress of the present age; which is the spirit, and 
the watch-word of the times, the test of innovation, and the touch-stone 
of experiment. Trans-atlantic speculation supposes that the utilitarian- 
asm of America is the result of her peculiar form of government. This 
is to mistake the effect for the cause. The germ had spread, the 
blossom had expanded, before the Revolution forced out its tints, ‘to 
flush and circle in the flower.’ 

Philosophy may hereafter discover that there is a vast chain of events, 
reaching from the dim middle ages to some future period, beyond the 
ken of human prophecy, (of which the Crusades, the Reformation, 
the establishment of the Commonwealth of England, the declaration of 
American Independence, and the French Revolution, are visible con- 
catenations,) which is destined to embrace the world, and whose last link 
will be universal liberty. 

The essential doctrines embodied in our institutions, are founded upon 
this utility: it is the rock from which their stability is derived. These 
doctrines are not the mere theoretical deductions of abstract reasoning, 
but the practical realization of the lessons of human experience, and the 
wise precepts of a rational philosophy; a philosophy which contem- 
plates man, not in his isolated and metaphysical capacity, but as the 
active and operative being, the integral portion of a whole, which is 
subject to the action of genera] causes, and guided by common and 
universal rules of conduct. For these reasons, the principles of our 
Charter of Freedom are not municipal in their character, nor is their 
adaptation to usefulness circumscribed by the limits of our own age and 
country. { Founded upon the nature and capacities of social man, they 
could not fail to prove sound and useful maxims of policy, under what- 
ever modifications a varied destiny may impose on an age, or a people. 
It is this general and promiscuous appropriateness which peculiarly 
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stamps them with the attributes and value of universal utility. It may 
be assumed, then, that utility, instead of being a mere quality, is, in 
truth, the primary principle of the cis- atlantic science of polities ; 
it is, indeed, the index of our constitution: it is the epicycle of our 
institutions, moving with their action, yet, by its own peculiar motion, 
preserving them in their proper centres, and their own respective 
orbits. 

This distinctive characteristic, which was manifested in the people 
long before its development in the polity of the country, isto be attribu- 
ted to several distinct causes, all, however, operating toward an uniform 
effect. Imbued with an instinctive love of freedom, a feeling originally 
acquired from the Hampdens and the Sidneys of those days when 
liberty was the adoration of England, our forefathers maintained the 
spirit of independence throughout the troubles and difficulties incidental 
to their colonial dependence. The flame which had been kindled by 
those gallant spirits of the mother country, had been guarded with a 
vestal care, and burned bright and undimmed upon the secret altar of 
many a heart. But when the time of action had arrived,— when the iron 
rod of tyranny had elicited that spark which dwelt unseen within their 
bosoms, — the contest was for no idle and abstract idea, — not for that 
liberty which is but a name, — but for the sensible and availing benefits 
of life, — for their altars and their fires, and all that hallowed and 
endeared existence. Utility was both the criterion, and the result, of 
success. 

The colonial governments, whether charter, proprietary, or provin- 
cial, being intrinsically popular, and adapted to the simple necessities 
of the people, were consequently limited in their provisions within the 
narrowest bounds of utility. ‘The simplicity and practical tendency of 
education, together with the singular universality of legal information ; 
the religion, ‘for the most part ultra protestant, — the style of manners, 
simple and severe, — the absence of all the mere forms and ceremonies 
of the world, -—the distance from the glitter and ostentation, the 
clashing interests and varied excitements, of European life, — all com- 
bined to form and to foster the predominant disposition, and the practical 
habits of the people. ‘They pursued the ‘even tenor of their way,’ 
seeking under all circumstances, whether in the management of public 
affairs, or the arrangement of domestic concerns, the plain, obvious, and 
useful objects of unsophisticated life. To these causes, operating under 
such a state of things, and producing other modifications in the peculiar 
complexion of our independence, may we trace that popular aptitude 
to utility, which exerted so beneficial an influence upon the institutions 
subsequently established. > 

This characteristic of the colonists was farther evinced and deve- 
loped, by the nature and results of the great contest m which they were 
afterward engaged. In conformity with those habits and opinions 
which had become their very being’s law, they naturally rejected all 
visionary ideas of abstract liberty, and labored for that practical freedom 
which must necessarily inhere in some palpable and sensible object, 
some end essential to prosperity and happiness. Thus the ante-revo- 
lutionary struggles were directed chiefly against the unwarrantable 
assumptions of the mother country, in regard to the right of taxation. 
The systematic encroachments of England were resisted as inroads 
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upon natural and unalienable rights, and the great question involved in 
the controversy was the right of representation. ‘There was no san- 
guinary exhibition of tyranny; the infringement was upon birth- 
right immunities: the strife was then of opinion; the motive of oppo- 
sition, and the promised object of success, were useful, not Utopian. 
The cost had been counted, and it was concluded that the end would 
justify all intermediate privations : and in this spirit were promulgated 
that invocation and appeal to arms, which offered the only hope of 
political salvation. 

After independence had been achieved, the adopted institutions were 
shaped in direct reference to that end which formed the original object 
of the contest, and the whole scheme of government was expressly 
calculated for the re- production of the ver y principle upon which it has 
been constructed — ‘vim promoret insitam.’ 

The Federal Union is the glorious result of the primary operation of 
the utilitarian spirit of the tim ception may be predicated 
of that period when this characteristic had been fully developed by the 
action of the preceding causes. This Union is wholly a metaphysical 
existence. ‘The respective states are 





‘not combined 

By bonds of parchment, or by iron clasps, 

But blended into one —a single form 

Of nymph-like loveliness, which finest chords 

Of sympathy pervading, shall endow 

With vital beauty, — tint with roseate bloom 

In times of happy peace, and bid to flash 

With one brave impulse, if ambitious bands 

Of foreign power should threaten.’ lon. 





The true adhesive power of the Union is the impalpable influence of 
an ideal confederation, which from its very nature and constitution must 
depend upon something more inherently operative than itself; and 
where may we better find the requisite efficacy, than in this great motive 
of utility, thus evolved in the colonies, and fostered in the republic. 
Beside the reasonable grounds of confidence in the Union, our faith in 
its stability is so earnest as to assume the inspiration of prophecy. As 
the exulting Christian trusts in the hope of temporal immortality in the 
visible church of God, because it enshrines the spirit of pure religion, 
even so fervently does the patriot believe in the céeternal existence of 
institutions which embody the spirit of true political philosophy. 

From its immaterial nature, the Union can never be permanently 
dissevered by physical causes, either of external danger, or internal 
force. The separated parts would réunite after every blow. Like the 
celestial Hydra, each star of our constellation must réappear when the 
shadow shall have passed; or, to adopt the zodiacal fable, like the 
heads of the Lernezan monster, the integrity of the compact must be 
renewed, proprio vigore, even after decapitation, unless it be seared by the 
hand of Treachery. But can the reptile Treason be cherished in the 
bosom of a republican community? Alas! it hath crept into our councils, 
and imparted a poisonous influence to the otherwise uncorrupted current 
of private opinion. ‘There are those who affect to doubt the permanency 
of our institutions, who fear that the spirit which created, may fail to 
sustain them. Such doubt is treason! etch who breathes 
it, should be branded as atraitor! ‘The shrug, the sigh, and the regret, 
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the ‘speechless obloquy’ of hy gunvtiinal Piiwdibin, 4 are more vitally 
injurious than the worst malice of Enmity. The corruption that begins 
its taint within the life-springs of the system, is almost hopelessly 
incurable. There is no cause for doubt. We have but recently passed 
through the crisis of the most deadly attack which Fear could anticipate, 
or Treason wish; and we have been ‘purged to a sound and pristine 
health’ by the operation of the very disease which assailed us. There 
is a vitality in our institutions, which will preserve them through all 
the dangers to which the vicissitudes of time and chance may expose 
their safety. 

Hope is the best omen of immortality. We fondly believe that our 
country is reserved for a peculiar destiny. She has led the van in the 
march of nations. Her eagle is the herald, as well as the emblem, of 
Liberty. Her dawn of promise is unclouded. ‘There is scarcely a 
shadow to flit over the beaming light of prosperity: and how bright, 
how transcendantly bright, must be the meridian of her fame! ‘That 
Star of Empire whose westward course has been prophetic of her 
destiny, must culminate over the promised land of freedom and of man. 

‘The possible destiny of the United States of America, — as a nation 
of a hundred millions of freemen, — stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, living under the laws of Alfred, and speaking the language of 
Shakspeare and Milton, —is an august conception.’* It is a consum- 
mation almost too boundless for human thought; but its sublimity 
chiefly consists in the concomitant extension and example of Liberty. 
When the tide of population shall have swept beyond the mighty moun- 
tains of the Pacific, and lined its fruitful shores with the tumultuous 
throngs of commerce, — when the gardens of nature, the boundless 
prairies of the West, shall rejoice in the smile of universal cultivation, — 
and the noble rivers that water their luxuriant soil be freighted with the 
golden products of industry, — what imagination can compass the power 
the glory, the majesty of Freedom! And when we remember that such 
anticipations are deduced from sober calculation, —that perchance 
within the space of a single century these immense results will, in the 


course of nature, be accomplished, — who can doubt the heaven-directed 
destiny of his country! W. H. R. 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


Tfow each nerve with rapture tingled, 
(Would such bliss I could recal !) 

When my eye and heart first singled 
Out a partner at a ball ! 

Cheeks, like roses half unfolded, 
In their rich, transparent hue — 

Neck, that seemed of ivory moulded, 
Raven brows, and eyes of blue ; 

She was ‘all my fancy painted ; 

But, alas! my aemne fainted ! 
To a conch her form I bore : 

Pshaw ! — checks! — brow! — a hoax, a bubble! 

‘Fancy’ might have saved her trouble — 
She'd been ‘painted’ long before! 


* Coleridge. 
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IMMISCIBLE EMIGRATION. 







A PETTY PETER-PINDARIC : 


WRITTEN DURING A RECENT SOJOURN IN ENGLAND, IN IMITATION OF WORDS-WORTH. 





BY A. 







PUN, GENT. 


Tue tide of emigration still flows fast ; 
Millions of souls remove their bodies corporate, — 
Columbia’s shores will be o’erstocked at last, 
And Yankees must support them by a pauper rate. 
Others, 
With their brothers, 
Fathers and mothers, 
Rush to Australia, 
Nor dream of failure. 
But when bush-rancgers, 
And transported prigs, * 
3eset the strangers, 
And devour their pigs ; 
Running queer rigs — 
The emigrants a different tune must sing! 
They are sorry 
They e’er saw Macquarrie, 
And find a Sydney Covet is not a pleasant thing. 
Sierra Leone, 
Vill not atone ; 
They die in dozens there each day. 
In Hobart Town, 
They starve them down ; 
Famine too quickly works its woful way, 
Convicts and caffres crowd along the strand, 
Coach-loads of devils in Van-Demon’s land! 
The ‘ Swan-River’ swindle 
3egins to ‘ dwindle, 
Peak, and pine.’ 
In fine, 
No one goes there without a swinging pension. 
The savage blacks, 
With murderous axe, 
Hack 
And rack, 
The settlers’ backs, 
With whacks 
And cracks ; 
Burning their stacks; 
Taking the lives 
Of cousins 
In dozens, 
Stealing their cattle, sheep, and hogs, 
And dogs, 
And wives; 
Devouring children — 
Bewildering 
The emigrant with criefs ‘too numerous to mention.’ 
Well, whither must we fly ? 
Stay at home : 
Or, if you needs must roam, 
Tempting the land-storm and the ocean’s foam, 
Why don’t you try 
he place congenial to your state and nature, 
Offering an appropriate feature, 
In sympathy profound ? 
Come! look around! 


* Prig, a thief, in London slang. 
tA Cove is a low-lived fellow. Sydney Cove is the name of the anchorage for 
making Port Jackson. 
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Inmiscible Emigration. 


Haters of ebriety, 
Embodied as a Temperance Society, 
Might rendezvous 
At Waterloo, 
Or at Pors-dam might curse the love of drinking: 
And debtors, too, I’m thinking, 


(For the Law of Writ and Liberty, these are the only men,) 


Might then 
At the I. O. nian Isles sigh their Heighos, 
Nor fear the scentings of a buailiff’s nose. 


All squinting people, most unluckly wretches, 
Shipped off to sea, and fastened under hatches, 
Nor suffered to return, till, natural-eyes’ d, 
Obliquity of vision shall be prized. 


Tallow-chandlers, wazr-ing a wick-ed brood, 
With faces gas-tly at the new-lights’ popularity, 
At Berne are stoppers, 
Studying Hoyle, 
Leaving their coppers 
(‘ Albeit unused to the melting mood,’ 
Without a boil, and cold as charity. 


Singers, wishing to improve their tone, 
Own 
The gentle airs of Carol-ina, 
Finer 
Than ocean’s squalls on native cliffs resounding, 
Or up the Sound, o’er Bavl-tic billows bounding. 


Each poet, 
Who to scribble pastoral verses has a mania, 
Might ‘ go it’ 
In Pen-sylvan-ia. 


Printers, out of sorts, in Rheims would muster, 
And if the type-us fever did them fluster, 

At Ems in thousands they ’d set-up, and cast-off 
The many schemes of imposition past off. 

And though distributed from native valleys, 
Rejoice they ’ve luckily escaped the galleys. 


The show-folk, 

With red, and rough, and ready phizzes, 
Those low folk, 

Whose fun at fairs will scarce employ a tooth here, 
Might people Booth-ia, 

Where Captain Ross found many pole-built edifices. 


Cooks and their creatures, quitting the meat-ropolis, 
Might roam to Greece, and skim o’er the Acropolis, 
Or at Spitz-bergen rule the roast once more, 

Or live in Hung’ ry’s state or Tart’ ry’s shore. 

Or broiling in the South-Sea’s sunny smiles, 
*Mongst well-bread natives of the Sandwich isles, 
Where the thin remnant of the tribe of Ham, 
Beef-rending mortals! get their satis jam. 


Milliners and tailors, 

Past the Needles sailors, 
Would find Array-bia proper for their business ; 
And waltzers, jaded by continual dizziness, 

Tired of twirling, 

Whisking, whirling, 
At Dantz-sic might repose in wished-for easiness. 


Gymnasts, with poverty wrestling no more, 


Might take a firm stand on the Muscle-man’s shore. 


A gardener, or florist, 


Who’s had his Flora (floorer) by old England’s taxes, 


In a Texas forest, 
When his way he azes, 
May pride himself on being a land-owner, 
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And be a haughty-cullurist in persona. 
If this bud won’t blossom, I'll venture to say, 
He'd feel quite /ransported at Botany Bay. 
Book-binders to Morocco would be bound, 
To leather Turks upon a tawny ground, 
To tool the largest Atlas in creation. 
Prize-fighters should at Mil-an find a station. 
Diggers of Canals, those Knares of Spades, 
Might join together at Connecticut. 
The charitable, cash-collecting trades, 

Could still Cané-on in China if they ’re put. 
’Mongst mankind’s millions, when I gaze around, 
And note how many proper men are found, 
Condemn’d to pine in celibacious life, 

Without our home’s best ornament, a wife; 

I sich, and think, while musing o’er their fates, 
Can't they get joined in the United States? 

In Mar ry- land some chances must remain ; 
Virginia’s daughters’ smiles who dare disdain ? 
Let Lucy-Anna prove her fond dominion, 

Or, ask of Caroline-her kind opinion; 

And if Miss-Souri should his claim refuse, 
Amongst the Misses-Sippi he might chuse. 
Pale-faced, or rosy-cheek’d, nay, even Florida, 
All sorts of belles, excepting Bella horrida. 

No matter where, each State the test will stand; 
The dark-eyed daughters of Columbia’s land 
Préeminently claim the golden ball ; 

Imperial Beauty’s zone invests them all. N. B 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MUSSULMAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SHIP AND SHORE.’ 


A REDEEMING trait in the character of the Mussulman, is that spirit 
of honesty which pervades his commercial conduct. His naked word 
is as safe as a bond, though guaranteed by penalties severe as those 
exacted by the mercenary Jew of Venice. If reverses defeat his just 
intentions, and he becomes unable to meet your full demand, he lays his 
last farthing at your feet; and should Fortune smile upon him again, he 
considers your claim, at whatever distance of time, still obligatory and 
paramount. Any other conduct would in his eyes be fraudulent and 
base. If situations are reversed, and you become his insolvent debtor, 
he will not shut you up im a prison, and deprive you of the means of 
supporting your de »pendant family, as we do in our Christian land. He 
will exonerate you for the time being : but if you subseque ntly acquire 
or inherit the means of liquidating his claim, he expects it at your hand; 
and if in your abundance and his penury you refuse it, it will not be 
safe for you to dash past his hovel in your gilded carriage. 

If you purchase a horse of him, which he warrants to be sound, and 
free from vicious habits, you may confidently rely wpon that animal’s 
taking you to your journey’s end within the reasonable time contem- 
plate .d, and without a broken limb. And if you sell him an animal of 
the same noble species as unexceptionable, and he finds him otherwise, 
he returns him to you, and expects you to take him back — not as an 
act of gratuitous kindness and consideration, but as an act of mere jus- 
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tice, and if you refuse to do it, you may expect from him the treatment 
which a knave deserves from the hands of an honest man. He will 
look upon you much as Adam may have looked upon the devil, when 
the fatal fruit had opened his eyes. 

Or if you enter his bazaar, to purchase any particular article it may 
contain, instead of deluging you with an ocean of words about its excel- 
lent qualities, he simply says‘ good ;’ and it is ordinarily safer for you 
to rely upon his declaration, than the decision of your own eyes. I 
speak now of the pure Ormanlee, pursuing the rare vocation of a mer- 
chant, unsustained and uncorrupted by station: for place this same indi- 
vidual in power, intoxicate him with ambition, and though he may not 
then defraud you in a bargain, yet to meet the exorbitant demands of a 
superior, or to secure some darling object of personal aggrandizement, 
he may oppress you, he may levy upon your property, till your patience 
and ability are both exhausted. Ambition and state necessity appear to 
confound his vague moral distinctions, and to deprive him of those 
restraining checks, which in private life he recognises and obeys. 

Nor is this surprising, when we consider the texture and source of 
these restraints. He is honest in his dealings, not mainly because a 
want of this uprightness would involve a moral culpability, but because 
it would imply a sordid meanness of soul, beneath his dignity and self- 
respect. Pride, self-esteem, and a regard for his reputation, take with 
him essentially the place of a moral sense ; and secure from him, in his 
private relations to society, the practice of many important and com- 
mendable virtues. Far be it from me to condemn an action that is 
good in itself, because its motive is not the purest offspring of conscience: 
my simple object is to exhibit the true character of the Mussulman, and 
to show why this same individual, in one situation, is humane and 
upright, and in the other, cruel and unjust. It is owing mainly to the 
practical substitution of secular and self-regarding motives for the stern, 
unvarying decisions of quick and enlightened moral sense. The man 
who invariably listens to this voice from within, is the same, whatever 
changes may occur in his outward condition. No apologies of station, 
no exemption from the censures of others, nor even the ability to set the 
opinion of mankind at defiance, can exonerate him, in his own eyes, 
from the sacred obligations of virtue, humanity, and justice. 

But the Turk does not act under these imperious restraints: he does 
not recognise their existence; his morality springs from a different 
source; he is governed by motives which fluctuate with his condition, 
and seem to lose their force, as he ascends in the scale of despotic power. 
He will practice as a general, what he condemns in the humble subor- 
dinate; and applaud the Sultan for an act, which, if committed by a 
private citizen, would curdle his blood with horror. He is prone to 
believe, when an action highly criminal in itself flows from high, irre- 
sponsible authority, that there must be some great end in view, by which 
it is redeemed and sanctified. In this spirit, though naturally humane 
and averse to the infliction of what he may deem unnecessary pangs, 
he justifies the massacre of a thousand citizens in a revolted province, 
to overawe and intimidate the rest, and prevent perhaps a still greater 
effusion of blood. In the same spirit, he justifies that impenetrable dupli- 
city, especially in public men and their agents, to which he may perhaps 
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himself fall the first victim. He regards it simply . as the means of 
effecting a result, that may cancel its turpitude. 

This power of dissembling, is one of the most prominent and fearful 
traits in his character. It is so profound and entire, that the greatest 
adept in it frequently finds himself in the very snare, the intricacies and 
meshes of which he has spent his life in studying. The perfidiousness 
through which Ali of Yenena came to his death, is a forcible illustra- 
tion of this fact. He had a hundred times concealed his dagger 
beneath a kiss, and was at last blinded and betrayed by the same artifice. 
You may bring a ‘Turk before his superior ; he may there be loaded with 
the most heavy and unjust accusations ; flay ed with the most cutting 
invective; scorched with the most burning sarcasm; yet not a word or 
look betrays the indignant conflict w ithin. He is as meek, silent, and 
patient, as ‘the most submissive martyr ; or rather, he seems to stand in 
statue-like insensibility ; but when the day of change and retribution 
comes, he will reveal upon you the vengeance of a deep and cherished 
wrong! You may scale his harem, dishonor his house, and wound 
him in the very quick of his sensibilities, and he may meet you the 
next day at the Cafena, quietly smoking his pipe at your side, and per- 
haps solicit you to walk with him; but if you consent, you go out 
never to return!—and the yielding object of your criminal pa assion, 
equally unwarned and unapprized, will follow your lifeless body in a 
sack, to her grave in the Bosphorus. 

Or suppose in a less exceptionable shape you should induce him to 
accompany you to Naples, and you inieetieds him into the theatre —a 
place of which he has not the slightest conception — into the very centre 
of its magnificent architecture, and gorgeous decorations. And now the 
curtain that conceals the ballet, suddenly rises ; the orchestra bursts into 
full harmony ; and two or three hundred young females, with only the 
apology of drapery upon their soft forms, float in concert to the swelling 
richness of the music. Though all the houri’d beauty of Mohamed’s 
heaven could not surprise him more, yet not a muscle moves — not an 
emotion disturbs the saturnine gravity of his countenance. This 
ability to veil the feelings, so powerful in the working of good and 
evil, so essential in avoiding the mistakes of momentary embarrassment, 
and the committals of unconcealed anger, is not entirely the effect of 
education, for it has never been manifested in any nice degree of perfec- 
tion, except by orientals, with whom it has become, whatever it may have 
originally been, in a measure constitutional. It is a trait of character 
that may justly interest and amuse the innocent, and alarm the guilty. 
The serpent rarely coils himself for the timid heel of the passing tra- 
veler, but for the presumptuous foot which comes rustling and trampling 
too near his solitude. 

The equanimity with which a Turk bears misfortune, is a lesson to 
many who may be his superiors in every other kind of wisdom. He 
may be reduced at once from affluence to poverty ; the tempest, the 
flame, or a plundering edict of his emperor, may strip him of his last 
piastre; but instead of looking around for a halter, or sullenly sitting 
down to madden over his destitute condition, you may find him, perhaps, 
in a few days, selling the bowl, the stem, or ‘the amber mouth- -piece of 
his pipe; carrying the whole of his little capital in one hand, and with 
the other adjusting his consolatory chibouque. Yet he is the same 
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dignified, uncringing being that he was before, and considers his claims 
to respect not at all affected by his new and humble occupation. He 
connects no reproach with his poverty, and will not tolerate the con- 
temptuous look, which is prone to follow the frown of Fortune. Let 
those who dispute the good sense of his deportment, take to arsenic, 
leave their families to the charities of strangers, and go the fearful 
journey before their time. They have not the resolution and fortitude 
of men on whom heaven has set its highest impress. They are exam- 
ples of that weakness and vanity, from which our nature is not entirel 
exempt. But the man who thus wickedly sneaks out of the wort, 
deserting his responsibilities, and betraying the trust reposed in him by 
the author of his existence, is unworthy of being sepulchred in com- 
pany with those who have struggled with adversity, lived with respect, 
and died with honor. 

There is not in the Turk, as many have been led to believe, a real 
contempt for learning. He has been induced to discourage it, from a 
just apprehension of the innovations it might introduce upon his ancient 
and venerated customs. He looks upon these transmitted usages as 
something sacred ; he connects them with the highest splendors of his 
nation, the leftiest triumphs of his religion, and submits to a departure 
from them with clinging reluctance. It is not the elegance of the Fez, 
or the richness of the coiled cashmere, that makes him love the turban; 
it is because his ancestors wore that turban, — because they fought and 
bled beneath it — because they bowed with it upon their venerable, 
toil-worn brows, toward Mecca. He still wears his belt, his yataghan, 
and pistols, not because they are mounted with jewels and gold, or for 
fear of surprise from an assassin, but because his forefathers wore them ; 
because those great men, who have now gone from the earth, and whom 
he is left to represent, appeared at the hearth and in the field, at home 
and abroad, in these weapons of pride and trust. He refuses to relin- 
quish his flowing robe, not that a simpler and less ample habit would 
not answer its purpose; but it is the mantle that fell from the prophet- 
spirit of his father. 

With these feelings, it is not surprising that he should wish to avoid 
coming in contact with those nations who have not this filial reverence, 
and with whom every novelty has a new charm — that he should watch 
with a jealous eye the spirit of change that is abroad — that he should 
discountenance this arrogance of untried experiment — that he should 
discourage the innovating tendencies of impatient knowledge —that he 
should wish to keep the orb of science upon the dim horizon of his 
mind, if in its bright and burning ascent, it must melt away the chain 
that binds him to the graves of his ancestral dead. 

The violations committed upon these sacred attachments, by the inno- 
vations recently introduced under the royal signet, have shaken the 
Ottoman throne to its base; they have disturbed the confidence of the 
Mussulman in the piety and wisdom of his sovereign; and it will be 
an unexampled exhibition of forbearance or weakness in the nation, if 
this representative of the Prophet does not yet pay with his life the 
penalty of his presumption. You may trifle with a good man’s property, 
and even sport with his reputation; but you must not touch the sanctity 
of his respect for those who have it no longer in their power to make 
their own defence. There is no affection so deep, as that hallowed by 
the grave; no attachment so profound, as that on which Death hath set 
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its seal; for all that we there discover, remember, and mourn, is Goodness 
Without its faults, Wisdom without its errors. 

The calmness with which a Turk makes up his mind to die, the 
composure with which he bows to the hand of the executioner, though 
innocent of the crime alleged, are among his distinguishing charac- 
teristics, and may be traced to the evenness of constitutional habit, and 
those sentiments of submission, instilled by his education. He is taught 
from his earliest years to suppress, or at least conceal, his emotions; 
to preserve a calm exterior, whatever may be the agitation within; so 
that ere long he resembles a stream moving on with a bright, unbroken 
surface, though gloomy and pointed rocks darken and disturb its bed. 

He is taught to consider his personal services, in peace or war, in the 
discharge of a civil trust, or in the perils of the tented field, ever at the 
call of his sovereign,—that the preservation or sacrifice of his life is 
submitted to measures he must not arraign, or to events upon which 
Fate has set its unalterable seal. When, therefore, death presents itself, 
whether in the burning breach, or on the sinking deck — whether in the 
shape of disease, or the firman of the Prophet's vicegerent — he submits, 
like one who feels that his days are numbered, and that tears, regrets, 
and dismay, are alike unavailing. 

When charged with a crime of which he is utterly innocent, and he 
is required to make restitution with his life, he breathes no angry 
remonstrance —no humiliating supplication. He may whisper of a 
mistake, and ask a delay: if that be denied, he casts an appealing look 
to his God, and submits ; and there may be no one feature, in the cir- 
cumstances of his death, calculated to inspire him with fortitude, or a 
spirit of submissiveness. 'There may be no responsible tribunal, as in 
other lands, to sit in judgment upon his alleged offence —no jury, bound 
to render an impartial verdict, and ever disposed to the side of mercy ; 
no witnesses, with whom pity nearly melts away the stern obligations 
of an oath — no counsel, whose professional ambition lies in the acquittal 
of his client — no solemn and formal delivery of the fatal sentence — 
no prison of preparation, and possible pardon — no prints, promulgating 
previous virtues, and deprecating the rigors of mexorable Justice — no 
lingering visits of unwearied friendship and affection — no consolatory 
assurances of the pitying priest — no gathering and breathless multitude 
around the last scene —no reconciling tears of sympathy, or half- 
formed threats of deliverance — none of those preludes and appendages 
which, with us, smooth the way to a death of ignominy, and make the 
obituary of the hapless victim to be read and wept over by commissera- 
ting millions. 

He meets his death comparatively alone, — none to counsel, none to 
console! The headsman comes to him in the street, or the field, as the 
chance may be, and presents the fatal firman; he kneels, bares his neck ; 
the scimetar flashes through its quick circuit; the sinking body and 
severed head fall together; the countenance for an instant betrays the 
parting pang; the eye twinkles a moment, then closes in everlasting 
night! How sudden, how appalling this transition! Life, light, and all 
the busy promises of hope, exchanged at once for the silence and per- 
petual darkness of death! 

Were life a taper, that, if quenched, could be re-lighted, we might with 
less dread undergo the darkening change: but there is no Promethean 
spark that can re-kindle, if once extinguished, this vital fame. Hence- 
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forth only remain the shroud, the winding-sheet, and the worm. We 
are never more to be what we have been — never to come back to this 
varied world. It is this wnretwrning thought, that fills us with dread ; 
the thought that we shall never come back to those whom we left here 
so faultless, so beautiful, and young —that we shall never again revisit 
this green earth — never stray among its founts and flowers — never 
hear the glad voices of the waking grove, or the sweet dirge of the 
murmuring shore, — never see the fresh morn break forth in breathing 
beauty from its purple pavilion, or the evening star go up upon its 
watch. It is this that strikes a saddening chill to the heart, and makes 
us shrink from the untried hereafter. Happy he, who, in this hour of 
final and lonely departure, hath the presence of Him, whose coun- 
tenance lights up that desolate way, — who, in the earnest of his own 


triumph over the powers of darkness, and in the assurance of his 
unfailing love, hath taken 





‘from death its sting, 
And from the grave its victory ! c. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Ir was a summer’seve. The God of Day 

Lay, like a wearied artist, on his couch 

Curtain’d with gold and purple, yet would look 
Oft through the vistas of its floating folds, 

With lingering gaze upon the fairy-land, 

Where, through the fleeting hours, his pencil free 
Had roam’d with magic touch, until it grew 
Neath his enchanted eye, a matchless work, 
Bright with Elysian beauty ; every tint 

Was wet with freshness, while a mellow shade 
Hung o’er the whole as a transparent veil, 

And spread such melting softness o’er each charm, 
It seem’d a world, half human, half divine. 

One spot was ripe with beauty: The green turf 
Wore a rich velvet mantle, wrought with gems, 
Thrown by the passing shower. The wooded bank 
Was redolent with perfumes, breath’d from buds 
That, woo’d by the soft breezes, just looked forth, 
To catch their whisper’d tones, then sank again, 
Beneath the liquid foliage : the wing’d tribes 

Of Nature’s roving children, tireless stray’d, 

Like a refracted sunbeam, of all hues, 

And pour’d their gladsome minstrelsy around. 
And yet it was not perfect: the deep harp, 
However tun’d to harmony, doth need 

An intellectual touch to wake it up, 

Unto a faultless measure. Even so, 

With Nature’s self, in its most witching time, 
When tones are more than mortal, and all scenes 
Are full of light and beauty ; when its spells 

Are bound with strongest ake and the full sense 
Luxuriates in a sort of charméd life, 

F’en then it is not perfect, if one touch 

Of sorrow or disease, one thralling yoke, 
Whether of disappointment, wrong, or crime, 
Weigh on the drooping spirit, — that dark spot, 
Like a thin cloud upon the sun’s broad disc, 

Will cast a shadow o’er the extended whole ! 


Charleston, (S. C.,) December, 1835. Meh. ts 
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Tue announcement of a book of travels in England, by the accomplished author 
of ‘ A Year in Spain,’ was received by the literary public with no common interest. 
A comparatively long interval had elapsed since the appearance of his first work, 
which had been fairly incorporated with our national literatare; and we looked for- 
ward confidently to another and similar addition to it from the same source. At the 
same time, we were well aware how difficult a task it is to write a second time after a 
first successful effort, and how the excellencies which are admired in a first production, 
are often unheeded in a second. This arises from the common expectation of finding 
each succeeding work superior to its predecessor, and the habit of judging rather by 
the increase of merit, than by any positive standard. The world become fastidious, 
when an author commences his career with a work of extraordinary worth, and, like 
aman who begins his dinner with the most delicious viands, refuse afterwards to par- 
take of meaner intellectual fare. 

But to the present work. Our author, ‘ feeling,’ as he says in his preface, ‘ an 
irresistible impulse to perpetrate a book,’ left New-York on the first of November, 
1833, in the packet ship Hannibal; and after touching at Portsmouth, landed at 
Gravesend, whence he proceeded to London. Nearly half of the first volume is taken 
up with the incidents of the voyage, and the remainder of the work, with the 
exception of a chapter on Portsmouth, and an account of a short excursion to Isling- 
ton and Brighton, is devoted toa description of the metropolis. The writer, for reasons 
which he rather pointedly assigns in his preface, has declined to avail himself of 
various sources of information presented to him by his introduction to the domestic cir- 
cles of those whose acquaintance he was enabled to cultivate ; and has confined himself 
strictly to a description of such external scenes, and obvious peculiarities of national 
manners, as meet the eye of the ordinary traveler. We shall not debate with him 
the soundness of his reasons for so doing ; though we are not ourselves aware of any 
impropriety necessarily accompanying a delineation, by a traveler, of characters or 
scenes in private life, but consider the fault to lie in the unskilfulness or malice of those 
who cannot amuse and instruct the world, without wounding individual sensibilities. 
The style of the book is flowing, and the language bears the marks of careful correc- 
tion. We should think, from the turn of the periods, that the author was an especial 
admirer of Washington Irving, though he is no imitator. Still, we miss that charm- 
ing naivelé and delightful off-hand manner, which characterized the ‘ Year in . 
Spain,’ and find their absence inadequately supplied by an air of self-complacency, 
which, as it seems to us, occasionally obtrudes itself on the reader, and a few 
attempts at philosophizing on trivial subjects, scattered throughout the work. We 
must likewise object to the particularity of many of the descriptions, especially that 
of Drury-Lane Theatre and the audience, wherein sentences occur, which we are 
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compelled to denominate coarse. We find the same fault in the dissertation on the 
old maids of Islington, together with the remarks of the author upon English ladies 
in general. We also dislike to see, in a book of travels, a long and minute descrip- 
tion of squares and houses, in the guide-book style, wherein 
‘ Street nods to street, each alley has its brother, 
And half the volume just reflects the other.’ 

Had a European, by some fortunate chance, succeeded in entering Pekin, such a 
course might be excusable; but thus to set forth London in print, as the fruit of a 
trans-atlantic séjowr, seems to us a work of supererogation. It is in connection with 
this enumeration of minutiz, that we would allude to the equivocal interpretation put 
upon it by the Quarterly Review, and the inference drawn from Mr. Willis’s details of 
the domestic conveniences, so minutely set forth in his ‘ First Impressions;’ and 
would hint to the author, that he is equally liable to the censure of the British reviewer, 
on the same grounds. As a specimen of misplaced and unsound philosophizing upon 
a comparatively trivial subject, we would instance the reflections of the writer upon 
the iron turnstile of Waterloo-Bridge. He cannot surely be ignorant of the fact, 
that our gasometers have been for years constructed on an analogous principle, which 
has not as yet, to our knowledge, been discovered to be adverse to the genius of our 
republican institutions; and that many similar contrivances might be pointed out as 
in common use throughout our country. We are surprised, too, at the delineation of 
the character of Charles L., which contradicts all history. Even Clarendon, with his 
acknowledged partiality, does not so laud him; though to our mind the article of 
Macaulay, in the Edinburgh Review, gives the only just portrait of this insincere 
and self-willed monarch that has yet been seen in print; and strips him of all the 
borrowed plumes in which the mistaken sympathy of the world had bedizened him. 

But our brief space is nearly exceeded, and we are forced to conclude with the 
remark, that if no new laurels are gained by this work, it is the fault of the subject, 
and not of the author. ‘There are some topics upon which the most eloquent fail to 
please, and some countries so worn down, 


‘Continuo passu Pretereuntium,’ 


that, to the traveler who chooses to follow in the beaten track of thousands, hardly a 
solitary blade of grass will present itself. Let it then be sufficient praise, that the 
author has not failed, but that he has accomplished all that could be reasonably expected, 
under the circumstances of his tour; above all, when he had voluntarily debarred him- 
self from the two most attractive paths by which travelers can journey, and had con- 
tented himself with gleanings of the comparatively uninteresting. We may surely 
venture to hope, that one who has made so readable a work, on the tritest of subjects, 
may, at some time not far distant, choose one worthy of his talents, and find, on Ger- 
man or Italian ground, those assistances to genius, and auspicious influences, denied 


him in the gloomy streets of London, and the sombre, unpicturesque character of its 
inhabitants. 


Bripncewater Treatise. Roger. Animal and Vegetable Physiology. In two large 
volumes. pp. 871. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea anp BLANcHARD. 


A work whose merits are incontrovertible, and which should be in the library of 
every thorough scholar and divine in our country. Such elaborate volumes could not 
have been produced without deep research, sound wisdom, and untiring industry. 
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ward confidently to another and similar addition to it from the same source. At the 
same time, we were well aware how difficult a task it is to write a second time after a 
first successful effort, and how the excellencies which are admired in a first production, 
are often unheeded in a second. This arises from the common expectation of finding 
each succeeding work superior to its predecessor, and the habit of judging rather by 
the increase of merit, than by any positive standard. The world become fastidious, 
when an author commences his career with a work of extraordinary worth, and, like 
aman who begins his dinner with the most delicious viands, refuse afterwards to par- 
take of meaner intellectual fare. 

But to the present work. Our author, ‘ feeling,’ as he says in his preface, ‘ an 
irresistible impulse to perpetrate a book,’ left New-York on the first of November, 
1833, in the packet ship Hannibal; and after touching at Portsmouth, landed at 
Gravesend, whence he proceeded to London. Nearly half of the first volume is taken 
up with the incidents of the voyage, and the remainder of the work, with the 
exception of a chapter on Portsmouth, and an account of a short excursion to Isling- 
ton and Brighton, is devoted toa description of the metropolis. The writer, for reasons 
which he rather pointedly assigns in his preface, has declined to avail himself of 
various sources of information presented to him by his introduction to the domestic cir- 
cles of those whose acquaintance he was enabled to cultivate ; and has confined himself 
strictly to a description of such external scenes, and obvious peculiarities of national 
manners, as meet the eye of the ordinary traveler. We shall not debate with him 
the soundness of his reasons for so.doing ; though we are not ourselves aware of any 
impropriety necessarily accompanying a delineation, by a traveler, of characters or 
scenes in private life, but consider the fault to lie in the unskilfulness or malice of those 
who cannot amuse and instruct the world, without wounding individual sensibilities. 
The style of the book is flowing, and the language bears the marks of careful correc- 
tion. We should think, from the turn of the periods, that the author was an especial 
admirer of Washington Irving, though he is no imitator. Still, we miss that charm- 
ing naiveté and delightful off-hand manner, which characterized the ‘ Year in 
Spain,’ and find their absence inadequately supplied by an air of self-complacency, 
which, as it seems to us, occasionally obtrudes itself on the reader, and a few 
attempts at philosophizing on trivial subjects, scattered throughout the work. We 
must likewise object to the particularity of many of the descriptions, especially that 
of Drury-Lane Theatre and the audience, wherein sentences occur, which we are 
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old maids of Islington, together with the remarks of the author upon English ladies 
in general. We also dislike to see, in a book of travels, a long and minute descrip- 
tion of squares and houses, in the guide-book style, wherein 
‘ Street nods to street, each alley has its brother, 
And half the volume just reflects the other.’ 

Had a European, by some fortunate chance, succeeded in entering Pekin, such a 
course might be excusable; but thus to set forth London in print, as the fruit of a 
trans-atlantic séjour, seems to us a work of supererogation. It is in connection with 
this enumeration of minutiz, that we would allude to the equivocal interpretation put 
upon it by the Quarterly Review, and the inference drawn from Mr. Willis’s details of 
the domestic conveniences, so minutely set forth in his ‘ First Impressions;’ and 
would hint to the author, that he is equally liable to the censure of the British reviewer, 
on the same grounds. As a specimen of misplaced and unsound philosophizing upon 
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the iron turnstile of Waterloo-Bridge. He cannot surely be ignorant of the fact, 
that our gasometers have been for years constructed on an analogous principle, which 
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Macaulay, in the Edinburgh Review, gives the only just portrait of this insincere 
and self-willed monarch that has yet been seen in print; and strips him of all the 
borrowed plumes in which the mistaken sympathy of the world had bedizened him. 

But our brief space is nearly exceeded, and we are forced to conclude with the 
remark, that if no new laurels are gained by this work, it is the fault of the subject, 
and not of the author. There are some topics upon which the most eloquent fail to 
please, and some countries so worn down, 
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that, to the traveler who chooses to follow in the beaten track of thousands, hardly a 
solitary blade of grass will present itself. Let it then be sufficient praise, that the 
author has not failed, but that he has accomplished all that could be reasonably expected, 
under the circumstances of his tour; above all, when he had voluntarily debarred him- 
self from the two most attractive paths by which travelers can journey, and had con- 
tented himself with gleanings of the comparatively uninteresting. We may surely 
venture to hope, that one who has made so readable a work, on the tritest of subjects, 
may, at some time not far distant, choose one worthy of his talents, and find, on Ger- 
man or Italian ground, those assistances to genius, and euspicious influences, denied 
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Atnwick CasTLs, WITH OTHER Poems. In one vol. large octavo. pp. 98. New-York : 
Georce DEARBORN. 














Firz-Greene Hatveck! Show us an American, with patriotism or poetry in his 
soul, who does not honor the name. For ourselves, we always feel, when reading 
his metrical compositions, as if respiring in mountain air. We have known our 
blood flow quicker at his Mareo Bozzaris; we have experienced the renovating 
effects of his satirical elixir, in ‘Fanny,’ and ‘ The Croakers;’— we have been 
melted with his pathos; solemnized by the didactic energy of his more serious 
effusions; and with all that he has written, except one trifle for a Philadelphia 
Souvenir — which was unworthy of his genius and fame — we have been charmed 
and delighted. Of late, his lyre has been so mute, that we feared he had ceased to be 
numbered with the quick, and been clean minished from among the children of men. 
But we have here evidence that he is yet in the flesh: besides, we now and then im- 
press with ours his incarnate hand. We regard him, sometimes, with a feeling akin 
to indignation. What right has he to establish the light which Gop has so copiously 
given him, under a bushel? How can he answer to his conscience for concealing it 
from the world?) Why does he dream, in the very flush and vigor of his greener 
years, the visions 
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* Of hoary age, 
Of gold laid up in store; 

Of suis, noted down on the figured page, 
And counted o’er and o’er 













Why rests the keen and polished shaft in its quiver? Let him answer these queries 
satisfactorily, if he can. The best reason he ever gave for his course, is contained in a 
line of ‘ Alnwick Castle,’ if we mistake not, where he speaks of this sublunary sphere 
as ‘a bank note world.’ That isthe rub. He dreameth of silver, and eke of the 
yellow and more costly metal, or their paper representatives; and the Hesperia of 
his fancy isa Pays d’Or. He believes in the potency of ‘ pewter,’ and the enjoy- 
ments that flow from the multitudinous possession of ‘ tin.’ Thus he crucifies all 
the unwritten creations of his splendid imagination, and his bright dream dies by the 
leger. The reading public are the losers here; and though they would give ready 
dollars for his writings, they cannot render ‘ a penny for his thouwgAts.’ Is it not too 
provoking, that his airy castles should be thus sacrificed at the shrine of real estate ; 
that while he might give us on paper the beauty of an Eden, he is wedded to things 
of earth; thinking seldom of the Heaven whence he derives his inspiration, unless 
he muses upon it as a golden city—“‘ all bullion throughout, from the roof to the 
flags Y 





















Another grievance is, that his admirers have often been tantalized by the premature 
birth of some rumor that a volume was about to be brought to press from his pen. 
Then the general ear stood erect —the popular eye dilated. Shortly, the abortive 
on dit would expire, and disappointment ensue. This has been the case so often and 
so long, that we can scarcely look upon the beautiful book before us as any thing but 
the product of supernatural agency. To praise it, would be ridiculous iteration. 
Every intelligent American is well acquainted with Halleck’s powers; and if there 
be one so far behind his age as to be ignorant thereof, we counsel him to acquire this 
volume, which we like so well ourselves, that we have long had the most of its con- 
tents by heart. Our memory is constantly haunted witli sweet snatches from them, 


and we can heartily commend to others a luxury which nothing would induce us to 
forego. 
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A SERMON, ON OCCASION OF THE LATE Fire, 1x THE City or New-York. (Published 
by Reque st.) By Rev. Orvitte Dewey, Pastor of the Church in Mercer-street. 
New-York: Davin Fett anp Company. 


LimirepD as we are, both in regard to time and space, we are compelled to notice, 
with a brevity which cannot do it justice, the excellent Discourse named above. 
Although it requires little eulogy, beyond the extracts we present, we cannot forbear 
to remark, that for expansive and benevolent views, generous Christian inculcations, 
and appropriate and impressive diction, we have seldom seen its superior. In the 
stores and compass of a well-disciplined intellect 





in fluency, if we may so phrase 
it, of mind—in the rare power of opening with a skilful hand those folds of the 
human heart which require so nice a touch, — we consider Mr. Dewey second only 
to Dr. Channing, if indeed, in these respects, he be not equal to that distinguished 
writer and divine. As in the writings of Channing, so in those of Mr. Dewey, 
there are no servile imitations of ancient taste — no mannerism— nothing recon- 
dite 





no mere erudition of words. The style of each, though in some things 
widely different, is alike nervous and graceful. A felicitous introduction of subsi- 
diary topics —the faculty of retracing or expanding thoughts— and a rich and 
copious flow of language, are equally common to both. 

The sermon before us is from the text: ‘ All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness 
thereof is as the flower of the field: the grass withereth, the flower fadeth; because 
the Spirit of the Lorp bloweth upon it. Surely the people is grass,’ etc. The impo- 
tence of man, the omnipotence of Gop, the uncertainty of all earthly possessions, and 
the value of the only possessions that @re certain, form the prominent divisions of 
the Discourse. From the first, we take the annexed passage : 


“Tt has been often said that man is the lord of this lower creation ; that he holds 
empire over nature. In this age, which has, doubtless with some degree of propriety, 
been called ‘the age of machine ry, such assumptions are likely to occupy a large 
space in men’s thoughts; and they are in danger of forgetting, in the signal success 
of their inventions and devices, how impotent, after all, they really are. We hear 
but too much, | am afraid, or at least too much in the tone of boasting, of man’s 
wonderful control over the elements — how that he has learned to stretch forth his 
mysterious wand of power over the sea; how he has lifted his pointed sceptre to the 
heavens, and disarmed the lightning, and "caused its fiéry bolt to fall harmless at his 
feet ; how, in fine, he he \s conquered nature, and compelled its mightiest agents, fire, 
water, air, earth, to do his bidding.” 


After showing that knowledge, and the elements of nature, only lead man to find 


the limit where his control must cease, and point to the unknown and the infinite that 
lie apne it, the author proceeds : 


‘ Nature, then, though in its milder moods it is subject to a certain control, is com- 
auian also, to teach man other lessons than those of self-confidence. When the 
ocean-storm crosses not his path, he proudly steers his vessel across the deep, and it 
obeys him, ‘as a steed that knows its rider;’ the mighty ship, which treads the 
waves beneath it, and leaps from one ocean chasm to another, he seems to hold, as it 
were, in his very hand. But let the storm come in its fury, and he finds that one 
wave can overwhelm him; that he offers his breast to a power — nay, that he offers 
the ribbed bows of his ship to a power, that no more regards him, than it does the 
frailest shell on the shore. When the skies are calm and serene, man’s peace is strong 
within him; yes, and amidst the ordinary agitations of the ‘elements, he can feel 
security ; but I have marked—and with me it was a moral reflection—I have 
marked, that every now and then, there comes a storm which seems to bear, in its 
blackening bosom, other messages; which makes man feel, that the wing of the tem- 
pest may sweep him away, or that one lightning-flash may blast and consume him in 
amoment. We are not left to imagine that our lordship over the creation shall own 
no superior Lord. The elements that are in most familiar use, will sometimes show 
us how completely they are beyond our power. That element which it is our special 
boast in modern times, that we have caged, and confined, and compelled to work for us 
in its dark prison-hold—how often does it break forth, and spread horror and death 
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through our floating palaces! The flame that burns upon your hearth — I need not 
tell you, with the spectacle that has lately been before your eyes, what it may do. 


Who that saw the fiéry spirit of destruction let loose among yonder warehouses — 
who that saw and heard that roaring deluge of flame which sw ept through the cham- 


bers of wealth and commerce,—did not feel the impotence of the proudest men, or 
communities, when waging war with the powers of nature ?” 


Weclose our extracts with the subjoined paragraphs. — follow an impressive 


enforcement of the importance—in a world where man is‘ certain of nothing; cer- 


tain neither of health, nor reputation, nor friends; certain not even of that of which 


he is most certain’ — of making provision for himself that shall be beyond the reach 
of all earthly vicissitude : 


“ And the lesson which is inculeated by the great Teacher— which is so power- 
fully commended to us by the late awful visitation of Providence — is doubtless one 
which greatly needs to be enforced among us. I do not speak, nor think of that visi- 
tation asa special judgment. It is embraced, in my view of it, among those general 
means, by which God 1s ever teaching us that the great end of life is one that lies far 
beyond and above all earthly comforts, possessions, and splendors. It is this, I say, 
that we are taught, and need to be taught. We are, ina life of business, surrounded 
by fearful exposures; and especially, ought I not to say, in this Ne city, whose 
prosperity has been invaded by such a sudden and awful calamity speak of this 
city no otherwise than asa scene of such active and engrossing business, as hardly 
has its parallel in the world. I say, that in such circumstances, andon such a theatre, 
there is a severe and solemn trial of human virtue. From this pulpit you would 
expect me to say no less; but I would to God that it were not regarded as the mere 
language of the pulpit. I say that this is a trial which touches the essential point of all 
human welfare. And I fear that many are falling in this momentous probation ; that 
many are losing sight of things infinitely dearer than wealth— that they are losing 
sight of the immortal, in the mortal— of ‘ durable riches,’ in perishing riches — of 
the soul in sense—of God, in the world— the ve ry world that he has made to reveal 
him! I speak to you, my brethren, but as [ would speak to myself in the same circum- 
stances. I say, there isdanger. ‘That whelming flame carried no alarm to my mind 
so awful, because it conveyed danger to no interests so momentous, as those which 
are put in peril—I will dare to say it—by the prosperous business of every day! 
Think me not extravagant, till you can prove to me that the eager strife of business 
is not rendering hundreds and thousands more indifferent to their souls’ w elfare, than 
they are to the smallest items of their daily-accumulating gains. Think me not 
extravagant, till you can prove to me that that scene of business which God designed 
to be a field for the noblest virtues, is not making many among us selfish, covetous, 
and possibly dishonest. To whom this may appertain, [know not; but this I say: 
If you are a man whose god is gold, and whose life is one le ngthened service and 
slavery to that god; if your mind as well as your body is bowed down to worship it; 
if you pay it the homage of all your chief hopes, and wishes, and anxieties, and are 
sacrificing mind, memory, reason, conscience, religion, every thing g, at its altar; if you 
are garnering up the dear treasure in your secret thoughts, and brooding sweetly over 
it, as you never brood even over the thoughts of heaven ; if you are growing proud, not 
grateful, as you are growing rich, and are learning, by an almost unconscious process, 
to feel as if you were independent of man and of God alike —then, I say, it was time 
that you were taught, by a visitatiow as solemn and admonitory ‘as that which has 
laid a part of your city in ashes. Better that the property of half of the country 
were consumed by fire, than that a spirit, fierce for gain, and reckless of every thing 
else, should burn with more fatal fires, in ten thousand families among us. Wealth is is 
not the chief good — must we gravely say so? Is this a country that deserves to be 
addressed with the irony implied in such a declaration? "Wealth, in fact, is not so 
great a good as the energy that obtains it. A man is not so fortunate in the posses- 
sion of millions, as he was in the activity, industry, and talent, that enabled him to 
acquire them. Wealth is valuable, doubtless ; but its value is contingent — it depends 
on what has a far higher value, ‘the intelligence, liberality, and purity of the mind. 
It takes its whole character from the mind of its possessor. To the excellent man, it 
will be an excellent thing ; to the mean man, it will be a mean thing; to the corrupt 
man, it will be a fountain of corruption, a minister of evil. Wealth is not an end, 
but a means. It is good, only in a good use. It is good for nothing, in no use; and 
it possesses a far worse character than that, ina bad use. Like the element of ‘heat, 
jt may spread around a genial warmth, and rear up fair and beautiful productions, or 
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it may be the raging fire of evil passions, in which the soul is either hardened or 
destroyed. Yes, wealth has, indeed, this high and fearful attribute — that it may be 
to aman one of the greatest of his blessings, or one of the greatest of curses. 

“For, as I walked | through your city, I saw aman of a haughty brow, and a hard 
heart, and of an iron hand, “whom wealth had made a covetous man and an oppressor ; 
whose spirit gain had immured in the close and grated prison of all-absorbing and 
indurating selfishness; and I said, as I looked wpon him, ‘I would rather be the 
poorest man in this city, with a generous heart, than to be that man.’ 

* Again, | saw one whom a fair and envied inheritance had made rich — a young 
man, whose father had spent the toilsome and anxious years of a life to launch him 
out upon a sea of fortune; and I saw theample means of indulgence, and the absence 
of all honorable occupation, leading him step by step, till every virtue of his youthful 
heart was tainted to the core, and every promise of his early day was leveled in the 
dust, and he was left a wreck of life, upon the verge of an early grave an object as 
loathsome and piteous to behold, as the tenant of "the vilest hovel of poverty, and 
disease, and vice: and as I saw this, I meditated much with myself, and | said: ‘ Are 
ample fortune, and lavish expenditure, a wise discipline for youth ?— should a prudent 
and industrious father be mainly anxious to provide such a lot for his son?’ — and I 
looked with a serious and distrustful eye upon those immense accumulations of pro- 
perty that draw the admiring gaze of the world. 

“But again I went forth, and another man I saw, and he too was opulent; but I 

saw that he grew modest, not proud, and beneficent, ‘not voluptuous, with his increa- 
ing wealth. I saw, too, that in the midst of all the ‘splendors and comforts of ample 
fortune, he bowed in humble gratitude before the great Giver of all blessings; and I 

saw , too, that his abundance flowed forth in many streams of beneficence to the world 
around him ; that he was the poor man’s friend, and the young man’s s patron and 
adviser, and the generous protector of his kindred, and the liberal fosterer of science and 
learning, and the noble helper of many charities ; ‘and then it seemed to me that wealth 
was a good and beautiful thing — a blessed stewardship in the service of God, and a 
divine manifestation of mercy to man. 

‘“* Again | looked upon this man, and I saw him fallen from that fair estate, and 
stripped of all the splendors of fortune ; and I looked to see him broken and fallen in 
spirit: but no; he met me with a cheerful countenance ; and what did he say? ‘I 
have lost that which I valued; but think not, my friend, that Ihave lost what I most 
value — the trust and peace of my own mind. ‘I pretend to no cynical indifference ; 
i am a dweller upon earth, and earth’s possessions were useful to me, and I meant to 
make them useful to others; but I do not forget that I am a traveler to eternity. The 
flood of calamities which it pleased God that I should pass through — truly it has 
swept away from me some fair appendages, some rich wardrobes, some goodly equi- 
pages of my journey; but like those Eastern merchants, who sometimes, in a perilous 
journey, bore, secreted upon their persons, their whole fortune in one precious diamond, 
and thus preserved it, so do I feel that the calamities I have passed through have left 
untouched my chief treasure.’ And when I saw this, when I heard this, I felt no longer 
that I looked upon a rich man, or upon a poor man; but I felt that | looked upon a Man! 
I saw that the word of God’s promise was true: ‘ The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth; but the word of our God shall stand for ever. 


Tue Partisan: A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


E the Author of ‘ Guy Rivers,’ ‘ The 
Yemassee,’ etc. In two vols. 12mo. New-Yor 


: Harrer AND BrotHERs. 


Tuts is an historical novel, the scene of which is laid in South Carolina, at that 
very interesting epoch of our revolution which commenced with the apparent sub- 
mission of the State to the British yoke, immediately after the surrender of Charleston, 
and ended with the battle of Camden. This selection of time gives the author an 
opportunity of bringing before the reader many characters well known in history, 
without necessarily interfering with the plot, or the continuity of the story; and we 
have accordingly spirited sketches of Cornwallis, Rawdon, and Tarleton, together 
with faithful portraits of Marion, De Kalb, and Gates. But the main interest of the 
work centres in Major Singleton — the ‘ Partisan’ —a specimen of that indefatigable, 
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unconquerable, and high-minded band of warriors, to whose untiring exertions, at the 
darkest and most discouraging period of her history, the liberation of South Carolina 
is mainly to be attributed. ‘The character of Colonel Walton is well depicted, and 
has all the appearance of vraisemblance; indeed, we should imagine, from the simi- 
larity of circumstances narrated, that it was drawn after that of the lamented Colonel 
Hayne. Katharine Walton, his daughter, is one of that numerous class of the South 
Carolina fair, whose sympathies were enlisted in behalf of their suffering countrymen, 
and who scrupled not to avow personally to the invaders their hatred of their principles, 
and their predilection for their opponents. We admire, also, the high-minded patri- 
otism, which, setting at naught all considerations of self-interest and personal ease, 
could, at the most cheerless period of the war, with an interminable contest in pros- 
pect, assign to a lover the seemingly distant day of her country’s liberation from the 
bonds of the invader, as that which should assure him her heart and hand. The 
subordinate characters are naturally drawn, and the author seems at home in his 
description of localities. An apparent duplicity of plot strikes us as a prominent defect, 
dividing, as it does, the interest of the reader between the fictitious and the strictly 
historical portions of the work. We are not without hope, that the author will endea- 
vour to amalgamate them more closely in subsequent editions; though we can easily 
appreciate the difficulties likely to attend an attempt to engraft fiction upon fact. We 
must be permitted, also, to protest against the evident want of finish at times visible 
in these volumes, and to counsel the author to elaborate his works more carefully, 
even though the result might be a less frequent appearance before the public. We 
say this with the more confidence, since more than one of our most distinguished 
writers has suffered from what Byron terms the ‘ fatal facility’ of writing, and 
has seen his early laurels withered by subsequent carelessness, and undue contempt 
for that tribunal which he approached, it may be, at first, with fear and trembling. 
These remarks are not intended in depreciation of ‘ The Partisan, (for, with 
some glaring faults, we regard this as, in many intrinsic qualities, the best work that 
has yet proceeded from our author’s pen,) but are naturally suggested by the numerous 
attempts at novel writing with which the American press has of late been burdened ; 
many of which were born only to die, and in‘lict a lasting injury upon the character 
of our literature. Mr. Simms’ reputation as a novelist obviates the necessity of 
counselling the reader to purchase, and judge for himself, one of the most attractive 
delineations of Southern scenery and manners we have ever yet seen. 


Poems, TRANSLATED AND OrIGINAL., By Mrs. E. F. Extet. 


In one volume. 
Philadelphia: Key anp Bipp.e. 





pp. 229. 


Tuts volume does honor to its fair and accomplished author. She is unquestionably 
the most learned poetess on this side the Atlantic; and her acquirements, instead of 
rendering her pedantic, have given to her compositions a graceful elegance, which 
cannot well be too much admired. Some of her translations are sweet and easy in 
the extreme; in truth, we prefer them to her original products, though in them she 
merits much applause. She is noi so sententious, nor yet so pathetic, as Mrs. 
Sigourney is often found to be; but there is a lovely flow of feminine and delicate 
thought, in all her writings. Great purity of sentiment is inculcated every where in 
her pages; and her superior taste ornaments every subject she chooses. She has 
been compared, in this respect, to Mrs. Hemans; but that lamented lady has had 


few equals of her sex in poetry, and no superior. The lightnings of affliction sanc- 
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tified, while they blasted, her heart; and as decline overtook her, and death drew near, 
she poured forth, like the swan, ere it dies, such gushes of surpassing melody, in soul- 


touching verse, as will move the hearts, and soothe the affections, of thousands yet 
unborn. 

We are obliged to content ourselves with the following fragment from these Poems, 
(several of which have appeared at different times in this Magazine;) and we need 
only remark, that though brief, it may serve as a fair specimen of the beautiful 
morality which pervades the whole : 


‘From mountains at the dawn of day 
That wide and far their shadows send, 
Seneath the sun’s more perfect ray 
Brief and more brief the shades extend, 
Till, risen the god to noontide height, 
They ’re bathed in living, gorgeous light. 


+ 


Tis thus the soul, through early taint, 
Though first its shrouded glories shine, 
Spurns at the gloom, each hour more faint, 

And purer drinks the beam divine ; 
Till wrapt in rays from shadow free, 
The noon-tide of eternity. 


Noste Deeps or Woman. In two volumes. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea 


AND 
SLANCHARD. 


Here is an abbreviation, indeed! The noble acts of woman curtailed into two 


common volumes! Good though they are, they do not contain one fourth part of the 


noble deeds of the sex they would glorify. If any author wishes to comprehend all 


the great services of woman, let him write an Alexandrian Library, and he will find 


matter forevery tome. The work in question certainly merits praise, because it i 


is 
very good, so far as it goes; but then how limited is its scope! We could, with no 


extraordinary employment of historic recollection, fill two volumes, as large as these, 


with a history of remarkable women in our own country. As for the nobleness of 


women, it is exhibited every where; and the idea of compressing its characteristic 
effects within the space of a few hundred pages, is, in our view, like the highly useful 
art of writing the Lord’s Prayer and Creed in the circuit of a sixpence. 


Horst-SuHoe Roerrsson. A Novel. In two volumes. 


Second edition. Philadelphia; 
Carey, Lea anp BLANCHARD. 


Tur popularity of this excellent work may be inferred from its arrival at a second 


edition. The author has reason to be proud of its reception by the public; and we 


trust that past success will embolden him to further effort. He is no longer an 


aspirant, of doubtful powers, without the general voice to cheer him onward; but he 


is an established favorite. Let him not add his own case to those of other favorites 


in literature, who, reposing on their sometime laurels, grow careless, tame, and indo- 
lent. In truth, we have no fears of this sort with respect to Mr. Kennedy. There is 


too much vigor in what he has already written, to permit the belief that he can very 
soon degenerate, from any cause. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


A Nieur at tHe Fire. — The horrors of a shipwreck, of a volcanic eruption, and of an 
earthquake, are said to be utterly indescribable. The same remark will apply to the 
late tremendous conflagration, by which the richest and busiest portions of our city were 
laidin ruins. The scene burst upon the eyes of the community, like the Day of Doom. 
Through the frosty atmosphere, the tongues of a hundred bells tolled their alarum ; and 
it seemed to us, as we hastened to the spot, that some sudden frenzy had been spread by 
contagion among the people. What aview was that presented to the tens of thousands 
who thronged the scene of conflagration! Clouds of smoke, like dark mountains sud- 
denly rising into the air, were succeeded by long banners of flame, rushing to the zenith, 
and roaring as for their prey. Street after street caught the terrible torrent, until, over a 
vast area, there was rolling and booming an ocean of flame. Costly silks, teinted in 
colors of the rainbow, were spread to the gale, blazing in folds of light; windows, fas- 
tened with bands and shutters of iron, were reddening by scores; then the pent up rage 
of the element, disdaining their restraints, burst forth, carrying with it, as if by the action 
of steam, trains of unrolling laces, consuming as they flew. The rattling of nnumera- 
ble carriages, and vehicles of every description ; the confused Babel of tumult which the 
firemen awakened; the distant ships, moving like craft of fire, along the river; the 
awful glare of the flames on adjacent waters; the resounding thunder of the powder- 
blown edifices, that went onward from the scene of fire, echoing through town and 
country ; the dome of the Exchange, sending to heaven its wide shaft of flame; the 
shrieks of women and children, mingled with the laugh of some disordered reveler, 
bending beneath stolen goods, and elated with stolen wine, — these were sights and sounds 
never to be forgotten. The pillars of the cupola, as they gave way beneath the falling 
dome and gilded vane, presented an aspect grand and sublime. It was as if some feudal 
castle, stormed by beleaguering foes, was sinking to destruction. The falling walis; the 
hurrying to and fro of firemen, with their ice-crowned hats and coats gleaming like 
helmets and coats of mail ; the wide-spread view of churches, towers, domes, high walls, 
and long-extended streets, wrapt in one glaring and hungry element, all were indeed 
beyond the power of language todepict. The country was illuminated as by the sun; 
woods, waters, fields, and cottages, were touched with the solemn, unwonted light. 

Yet a little while, and the pheenix will rise from her ashes, and no mark be seen of this 
unexpected calamity. The energies of New-York are irrepressible ; and the enterprise 
and spirit of her citizens — unparalleled by those of any community of the same num- 
bers on the globe — will speedily disenthral her from the gloom which even now has 
well-nigh disappeared. Yet a few months, and the waste now black and desolate, will 
be enlivened by the busy hum of ‘ multitudes commercing ;’ —and the visitor, as he 
marks the life and prosperity every where manifest around him, will seek in vain to 
believe, that but so lately as he read the news of rHE GREAT FIRE, the scene was one of 
darkness, despondency, and apparent ruin. Thinking upon this great self-supporting 
power of a small portion only of the country at large, we cannot but feel how great and 
mighty is the nation to which it belongs. Who that sees how no prostration can keep 
us down, and how soon we can rise from a heavy misfortune, but beholds therein a 
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feeble type of this magnificent republic? Who, in looking forward to the destiny of 
our states, and towns, and cities, and of the land they comprise, can know 


‘ The date of her deep-founded strength, or tell 
How happy in her lap the sons of men shal dwell ? 


Tue annexed lines, from the pen of a valued contributor, will convey to the reader a 
vivid and not over-wrought picture of this wide-spread calamity : 


THE FIRE. 

‘ Hark! as the smouldering piles in ruin fall.—Campsetc. 
"T'was Night! and Commerce, with her busy brood, 
Had left her noblest haunts in solitude ; 

Her lordly sous, who reaped from many a breeze 

The golden spoils of freighted argosies, 

Joined the gay revel, or partook the mirth 

Whose heart-born smiles illumed the household hearth. 
Without, the keen wind, which by day had slept, 
Through the chilled streets in icy gushes swept ; 

Close muffled forms, half quailing to the blast, 

’Neath the pale lamps glanced silently and fast, — 

And on the frozen ground, like steel with steel, 

Rang the steed’s hoof, and crashed the whirling wheel ; 
While through the frost that fell in sparkling spars, 
Gleamed the cold radiance of the quivering stars. 


Such was the scene, when o’er the city’s hum 
There rose a cry, which, ere the morn was come, 
Swelled to a roar that struck her proudest dumb! 
From lip to lip, from street to street, it flew, — 
Thousands to thousands gathered, as it grew ; 
Peal wakened peal, till tower, and dome, and spire 
Shook with the tocsin of the demon Fire! 
Whose beacon glow, re-signal’d from the sky, 
Flashed floods of light on Fear’s dilated eye. 

The fearless hearts, still prompt, at Terror’s call, 
To form in Danger’s front a breathing wall, 
Flocked to the scene. For once, their subtle foe 
Defied their art, and mocked them with its glow. 
Think not before the fiéry wreck they quailed — 
’T was not their courage, but their means, that failed ; 
The quenching stream grew stagnant, ere its tide 
To the red surge their aching hands could guide ; 
And the fierce tyrant they so oft had quelled 
Powerless to smite, a conqueror they beheld! 


Fast from their homes distracted merchants fled 
‘Toward the vast torch their blazing fortunes fed ; 
They saw, in utter, impotent despair, 

Their garnered millions melting into air ; 

While meagre Rapine round the ruin glared, 

And clutched each remnant by Destruction spared ! 


Yet were there crowds, whose God-like actions claim 
A bright exemption from the list of shame ; 

Who toiled untired, who risked their lives unfeed, 
Winning from grateful hearts their hallowed meed. 
And one, (1 would I knew his honest name, 

'T would peer the noblest on the scroll of Fame,) 

A son of ocean, whom the wind and foam 

Had nerved and hardened, in his floating bome, 

But left the heart that storm-chafed breast concealed 
Soft as an infant's ’neath its rugged shield, 

Heard, as he strolled among the gazing throng, 

A woman’s shriek — convulsive, wild, and long ; 

*T was the heart’s wild, uncounterfeited tone ; 

A thousand echoes answered in his own, 

As, with an oath, which, if translated true, 

Would read a blessing, to the spot he flew. 

There, scarce restrained within the friendly grasp 
Of twenty hands, and writhing in their clasp, 

With starting eyes, her lips with horror white, 

And arms outstretched toward the wreathing light 
That round her home in spiral eddies coiled, 

A mother raved : ‘Oh give me way! — my child! 
Monsters! he perishes !’ —— But help was nigh: 
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Tossing, with cheering shout, his hat on high, 

The gallant seaman sprang, to save or die. 

With a firm step, the half-charred beams he trode, 
He scaled the stair, that quivered as he strode. 
For one wild instant, agonized suspense 
Motioaless held that concourse vast and dense: 
The next burst forth from ’neath the nodding roof, 
(Unscathed his form, by Heaven made danger-proof,) 
‘The generous Tar ! — and on his arm upborne 

A smiling infant, from the fire-tomb torn : 

The sobbing mother clasped her rescued prize, 
Unspoken blessings raining from her eyes; 

And shouting hundreds — thus to nature true — 
Lauded the deed not one had dared to do. 

But he whose pastime ’t was to strive with death, 
Shrunk with a blush from Adulation’s breath ; 

And ere those hearty plaudits died in air, 

He whom they greeted was no longer there. 


Meanwhile, the dread Destroyer, winged and urged 

By the strong blast, a howling ocean surged, 

W hose waves were heaving flames: beneath its shocks, 
From their foundations reeled the rifted blocks; 

Crash echoed crash, as in the fiéry swell, 

Engulfed, absorbed, each blackened giant fell; 

The glowing wrecks, from the concussion hurled 
Through the dun air, like hissing meteors whirled ; 
Destruetion’s heralds, bearing on his path 

A sparkling symbol of his wilder wrath ; 

Swift through the smoke in radiant curves they sprung, 
And, falling, kindled wheresoe’er they clung ; 

Till from a thousand roofs at once unrolled 

Ruin’s dread banners, — waved each streaming fold, 
Blazoned with crimson, amethyst, and gold. 


Hark to that yell! —the Conqueror hath come 

To smite proud Commerce in her own proud home! 
A fiéry storm yon solid roof o’erstrews, — 

See, from its arch the curling vapors ooze: 

Now bursts the flame, each cracking column shakes, 
The shivered marble falls in glowing flakes : 

The vaulted hall, where late rich merchants trod, 
Transferring thousands with a careless nod, 

Nought now could tread, save demons! Gleaming there, 
Like some pale spirit, through the crimson glare, 
The sculptured statesman stands; e’en as he stood 
In breathing life, mid storms by faction brewed. 
But see !—a smouldering mass, with awful din, 
‘The strong-ribbed cupola, comes thundering in! 
Statue and column, all within its sweep, 

Lie shivered, crushed beneath its blazing leap; 

Aud naked walls, cleft by the earthquake-shock, 
Alone remain, Magnificence to mock ! 


Through groves of gleaming masts the flashes play, 
stright roll the rivers to the blushing bay ; 

The Hudson headlands, towering, scathed, and bare, 
Loom, like vast Titans, in the lurid air : 

For circling leagues, on billow, rock, and plain, 
Rests, without shadow, the ensanguined stain; 
While, darkening the stars, o’erarching all, 

Heaves the huge snfoke-cloud — Desolation’s pall! 


The morn breaks in at length, but dull and slow 

Its gray light mingles with the dusky glow: 

Lo! as Day climbs the sky, men view aghast, 

The vacant waste on which its beams are cast. 

Acres of ashes !— flecked with tongues of flame — 
Piles of rich merchandize, and none to claim! 
Skeleton forms of buildings half consumed, 

Mid wrecks more total standing half-exhumed ; 

Streets choked with fallen walls, and seared and seamed 
By the red torrent that late through them streamed ; 
Volumes of smoke, like storm-clouds sweeping heaven, 
In blinding gushes every moment driven, 

And shivering wretches peering through the gloom, 
To snatch some relic from the reeking tomb. 


Such was the scene returning Day beheld: 

At length the mighty scourge was stayed — was quell’d ; 
And, on the fragments of his feast, enjoyed, 

Destruction slumbered, like a monster cloyed. 


New-York, Dec. 18, 1835. 
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Epirors’ Drawer.— The shallow drawer in our escritoir, which was made vacant 
for the reader’s edification, a few moons ago, is again overflowing. Essays, tales, 
rhymes — widely various in subject and quality — spring up from their long compression, 
whenever their sliding prison-is withdrawn, and seem to rustle forth complaints that 
their trials are so long postponed, and their fates still undecided. 


Let us address our- 
selves to the task of their examination and discharge: 


As a prominent ‘ feature,’ we hasten to seize ‘ The Nose,’ as a pleasant extravaganza 


is entitled, which has been for some time under advisement. The thing is odd and 


bizarre, which we greatly affect; it is well handled withal— though, as Madame de 
Staél once said of Shakspeare’s Pistol, it is somewhat overcharged. 


Its publication 
entire, is open to objections. 


The writer wrings the topic dry — an unpardonable offence ; 
and ever and anon his wit goes out like a fuzee, and leaves nothing on the memory. Por- 
tions of the essay, howbeit, are clever. Witness the following: 

‘Or all the features which grace the human countenance, there is not one whose con- 
tinued services gain for it less commendation, than the nasal organ: 
reason that a character must be great, which, universally assaulted, maintains its 
standing, do I esteem the nose most laudable. Bethink thee, reader, but for our noses, 
where at this time would many of us have been? In regular fisticuffs, what if thy 
nose opposed not his honest valor ‘to ward away the battle-stroke?’ Bethink thee if, 
when stalking in darkness, some unrelenting post claims coarse familiarity with thy 
visage, what would become of thee, did not thy cut-water ‘fend off with seaman-like 
dexterity? Hadst thou not a nuse, how couldst thou contemptify thine enemy ? — or 
what polar star follow through life’s bewildering mazes? Yet hast thou ungratefully 
permitted thy proboscis to tingle under the shafts of satire, nor raised a hand in his de- 
fence. True, when that ruffian Boreas, by dint of most poignant addresses, hath ren- 
dered it cold toward thee, dost thou endeavor to restore the lost unity of feeling ; ; but no 
sooner does returning warmth convince thee of forgiveness, than thou takest away thy 
glove, ‘leaving the realm in most unpalmy state! No matter what his peril or alarm; 
if he runs, all his former good qualities are forgotten. He is rewarded with blows. If, 
irritated, he refuses to run at all, why then blows, thicker and faster, ensue. Extremes 
are usually resorted to, in his maladies. He is often put upon by his nearest neighbors. 
Mouth often closes, vice-like, against butcher’s-meat, until his friend, ‘as some great 
bull-dog nosing o’er his food,’ assures him of its salubrity. How freque ntly do ‘the 
Brothers Eyes,’ (in business phrase,) scorn some modest flower, tll its essence-ials 
appeal more successfully to the Schneiderian tribunal! Yet, despite his known philan- 
thropy, is he placed, like Uriah, in the very fore-front of danger, or more aptly, like Pro- 


metheus chained to his naked rock, exposed to every storm that darkens the face of 
nature.’ 


and for the simple 


With this exordium, the methodical writer proceeds to classify the different orders of 


his subject. He treats at some length of the nose medical, and avers of noses of this 


type, that they are better taken care of than their kindred generally, being mere fre- 


quently thrust into cases. We cannot follow him though his exposition of the diagno- 


sis, and prognosis, nor yet afford him space to discourse of the genus bottle, musical, 


pastoral, and polemical. The latter is described as usually twisted, or askew, from snd- 


denly turning logical corners, in order to keep the subject in view, in despite of sophisti- 
cal underbrush ; and the writer logically infers from the maxim of one of the Fathers, — 
* Noscere pulchrum est veritatem quamvis in silras,’ — that with this class the necessity 
of smelling out truth is properly appreciated. After illustrating these 


various orders, 
the elucidator adverts to his own nose. 


We give place to a passage in its early history, 
in the wearer’s cwn words; from which it will at least be seen, that its education was 
not neglected : 

* My nose is neither excessively small, nor undexterously ponderous. As some one 
has said of a piano-key, it ‘is most apt for fingering.’ Itis about as long as two joints 
of my fore-finger. I have thus often measured it, in my contemplative moments, or 
when wishing to appear wise. Sages are often delineated with their fingers resting 
upon various portions of thei ar visage. Sterne, according to phrenologists, has his 
upon the organ of wit. Franklin has his thumb always turned up under his left jaw, 
although we never he ard him accused of garrulity. Bonaparte has his hands folded 
upon his breast — yet who ever thought it owing to the heart-ache? Byron laid his 
hand upon the ‘ocean’s mane,’ — denoting an aqueous predilection, quite inconsistent 


with his potatory moods. But when my picture is taken, I will have my fore-finger 
VOL. VII. 13 
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nicely fitted to the ridge ef my nose. Leoking upon it, who will not discover the quiet, 
reflecting man —one unwilling to plunge his proboscis into every thing — who loveth not 
to scent out trouble? The care which is taken of my nose, will of itself be prima 
Jacie evidence in its owner aie half. 

‘IT was sent, like most other boys, at an early age, to school; but my talents cee 
incog. for some time. 1 was not looked upon as any thing out of the usual course. 
teacher, a gentleman of the old school, prided himself on his nasal powers, —a hale 
pound of snufl per diem being considered rather short allowance, especially when 
examining us in mathematics: then, pinch after pinch was inhaled, ad infinitum. 
Nobody ever knew what became of it. His nose was bent over like a French bugle, 
and had much the same twang. After solving a difficult problem, then, and then only, 
would he blow his nose. His fashion was, to fold up his red silk ’kerchief, four-double, 
(paradoxically speaking,) place the thumb of his left hand, cautiously guarded, upon the 
Jeft nostril, and blow! The right side was the finest tenor you ever heard: then would 
he change for the bass of the left; and hi aving thus given us the two parts, with varia- 
tions, separately, he would ‘pull out stops,’ and sound both at once. Heavens! what an 
organ! The windows would rattle— the papers on his desk fly about like feathers — 
while the color mantled to his cheeks, with excitement, and his specks bobbed up and 
down, like the beam of a steam engine. I listened with admiration. I watched all 
his preparations. I gave due heed to his fingering. The very folds of his handkerchief 
were close ly imitated. I was somewhat doubtful of my untried powers, but genius is 
often headlong; and one day when the old Fellow had worked out a long and intricate 
sum for one ot the elder boys, I saw him preparing for his customary triumphal flourish. 
I followed step by step —I gave my head the proper elevation. ‘In linked sweetness, 
long drawn out,’ came his quavers on the tenor. I followed suit. A momentary pause 
succeeded. ‘’T'was but the echo,’ thought he — my heart beating mean time violently. 
He roared out the bass; but mine was undeniably the loudest. He paused again. He 
was evidently irritated. The impudence was nothing, — but that a mere boy should 
essay to compete with him, in his favorite science, stung his pride. He prepared his last 
and most sonorous blast. He took a long breath. So didI. He straightened himself 
up for a great exertion, and looked at me over the top of his spectacles. I was not to 
be daunted, — but casting back a glance of defiance, kept my handkerchief to my nose ; 
at length, he thundered again. 1 cannot deny it—it was terrific. Yet it is due to the 
cause of truth to state, that mine was, beyond compare, the loudest. The effect of two 
such human instruments, blown simultaneously, was astounding. Some glass was 
broken, — the black board on which Euclid’s spider-webs were chalked, fell backward 
to the floor, with tremendous impulse. The boys, who at first were alarmed, now reco- 
vering their self-possession, a peal of laughter followed. Just then, a volunteer militar 
corps passing, the band struck up ‘Hail to the Chief! I felt my superiority. I he a. 
and responded to the omen. I tlew my nose again with re-doubled energy, and with 
increased applause. 


’ 


We have strong doubts of the fruth of the subsequent history, and therefore suppress 
it. We question, indeed, whether even a credulous marine would receive it, without saying, 


with the inimitable Chucks: ‘Allow me to insinuate, in the most delicate manner in the 
world, that I’m blow’d if J believe it! 


Fo.iowine the ‘ Nose,’ in natural progress, we come upon some fifteen or twenty 


‘ pieces of poetry,’ as they are generally termed by their authors. There is a disagreeable 
community of feeling between the writers of the larger portion of these rhymes. They 
are all alike far gone in misanthropy. They appear to dwell with delight upon the 
darkest shades of existence; begetting meagre and counterfeit inspiration over imaginary 
scenes of sadness, and peopling the future with direful shapes of evil. With them, life 
—— ‘is a dark and desert moor, 
Where mists and clouds eternal spread 
Their gloomy veil behind, before — 
And tempests thunder overhead ! 
We usually find clamorous mediocrity the distinctive characteristic of these and such as 
these. Glorious nature—human affections and sympathies — are to them as nothing. 
Lost pleasures — the deceitfulness of the world — the fickleness of fortune — evanescent 
friendship — selfish, interested love —despair—the grave,—these are their favorite 
themes. Out upon such villifiers of the world and of human nature! Let them take 
their place in the dust, toward which are all their grovelling tendencies, and cover them- 
selves with the sackcloth with which they clothe every thing around them! Here is 
one who would scout all those innocent delusions which but tend to make us more 
happy, because he has sometimes encountered disappointment. He has written sixty- 
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four lame lines to prove that Hope — blessed Spirit !—is but a wily syren, who leads to 
bewilder, and dazzles to blind. The writer is, after all, but the monkey of some illustrious 
cynic, as would appear from this libel upon Providence, which serves as his motto: 
‘Hope is the paint on the face of Existence. The least touch of Truth rubs it off, and 
then we see what a hollow-cheeked harlot we have got hold of.’ We turn with pleasure 
from the verses ‘in this connection’ to the following, which, though somewhat sad, is 
monitory of good, and is not destitute of a pleasing and simple pathos : 


EARLY DAYS. 


* Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth? 


Tue flattering dreams of early days come not in after years, 

When the joyous song of Mirth is hushed to silence and to tears ; 

When the goiden visions flee the brain, and Love’s romance is o’er, 

And the widowed heart in anguish cries, ‘Give back my youth once more!’ 


The passions wild of spring-time hours, —the full heart’s overflow, 


Chilled by the world’s dread frown, are hushed, and quenched their genial glow ; 
And life’s dull, cold realities, in all their naked truth, 
Impart to us the lesson stern, —‘ Life has no second youth!’ 


Guard then the memory of thy friends — the loved of early days, 
Nor seek in winter's snowy breast, affection’s flame to raise ; 

For the loves which fill the guileless heart, while from suspicion free, 
Are dearer far than later loves, how true soe’er they be. 


Cherish those early loves, they are a principle and part 

Of that embodied bliss which Heaven enshrines within the heart; 
They are the clear, untainted fount of undefined desire, — 

The substance and the essence pure of the Promethean fire. 


The unbought friends of life’s young morn, when every thought glowed warm, 
And filled the clouds with sapphire towers, and many a fairy form, 

Oh! Jose them not by cold neglect — or hope not to regain, — 

The plant of love once touched with frost, can never spring again! 


Go wander through the labyrinth of Fashion’s giddy throng, — 
And view gay Pleasure’s masquerade, or list her syren song; 
Taste every cup of bliss, and roam where Fancy’s voice may call, 


Yet shall the thought of early days be dearer far than all. 0. G. W. 


An Essay on Umbrellas comes next in order, whereby hangs a Tale, which, although 
well written, lacks interest and incident. 


The general subject, however, will come 
forcibly home to most readers. 


That was a good definition of laughter, given by a 
popular American essayist—viz: ‘a singular and dubious contortion of the human 


countenance, to be seen in the face of an individual, of whom a friend suddenly claims 


his umbrella, on a rainy day! The author of the present paper seems to be a law- 


student ; and it must be admitted, that he enters into the discussion with a character- 
istic spirit of research. He says: 


‘I nave listened, day after day, to the lectures of the learned jurist upon the rights of 
persons and of things; upon absolute and conventional rights; upon choses, goods, chat- 
tels, messuages, tenements, hereditaments, property real and personal; but no mention 
have I ever heard made of the rights pertaining to the possession of an umbrella. - They 
have been assigned to no class or kind of property. But it may be that this omission 
of the worthy professor was not an oversight. He, too, may have imbibed the too 
common hallucination, that the possessor of an umbrella has no rights of property deri- 
vable therefrom, and that he is nothing more than a tenant by courtesy. Indeed, there 
are few exceptions to this opinion. I do, however, remember once having met a man, 
who adhered to his eight dollars’ worth of silk, whalebone, bamboo, and wire, with a 
pertinacity similar in its strength, to that with which the Salem witches asserted their 
innocence. It was his companion in his walks and rides; being a bachelor, I presume 
it shared his bed. Rain or shine, calm or storm, it was the same; and as he brushed by 
you in the street, with his quick, suspicious glance, you could easily read his motto: 
* Love me, love my umbrella!’ 

‘I have a smattering of the antiquary, and in this capacity, T have sometimes direct- 
ed my inquiries toward the origin of this unique species of possession. In few authors 
can I find any thing germane to the subject; but in the works of Father Ambrose, L 
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detect a sentence, wherein the worthy monk, disc oursing of the extinct luxuries, uses 
the words ‘morens umbra,’ —and I conceive the phrase to mean, an umbrella. This 
conclusion has met with a strong opposer, in the person of Dr. Gulnatius, the celebrated 
antiquary, who very decidedly asserts the true tr: anslation to be, a passing cloud, which 
casts a shade. In contravention to some other assertions of the learned Doctor, I have 
the following from Horace, who in his rxth Satire, in which he speaks of the reprehen- 
sible effeminacy of the Roman youth, makes one of the exquisites ask another: 
* Quamdiu tenebat umbellam mihi? ‘The article was cert: unly countenanced by the 
Romans, but pe ro not until luxury had been imported from the East. Egypt first 
gave employment to the class of artisans who made these necessary evils. But it 
matters little when or where they had then ir origin. We know that they have been in 
the world sufficiently long, to hi irass and plague full half of the human family, and 
to sour many a pan of ‘the miko’ human kindness.’ 


It is fair weather with us, —and we close the umbrella. 


Tue annexed is sufficiently smooth and flowing, but it belongs to another era. The age 
of chivalry is past; and Don Quixotte himself, the most renowned of knights errant, 
would meet with small honors in this age of brawny, muscular utility. The author — 
who is not unknown to the public — has this pretty apology for the ancient and sombre 


character of histheme: ‘I wish my harp had a livelier string; but from my boyhood, 


jt has flung gifts of mournful melody to the wind, — and it would be marring its original 
construction, to string it ‘ full high to notes of gladness ?’ 


GINEVRA. 


1. il. 
Ginevra ! — Ginevra ! — Ginevra! — Ginevra! — 
Thy girlish lip is mute ; No more thy lulling voice, 
And silent, in ancestral hall, When twilight paints the sky, will trill 
Hangs now thy gilded lute. The ballad of my choice. 
With trophies from the Holy Land Thy parting gift, my buried bride, 
Hath come thine own true knight, Will nerve this arm no more, 
To wildly wish the desert sand When speeds my barb with fetlock dyed 
Had drank his blood in fight! In Saracenic gore. ' 


II. lV. 
Ginevra !— Ginevra !— | Ginevra !— Ginevra! — 

By palmer wert thou told Death holds in icy thrall 
That, on the plains of Palestine, Thy loveliness of form and face 

My corse was lying cold ; In his unlighted hall. 
And, credence giving to the tale, With laurels from the Holy Land 

Went up wild prayer to die, Hath come thine own true knight, 
While suddeuly thy cheek grew pale, To wildly wish the desert sand 

And lustreless thine eye. Had drank his blood in fight ! W. H.C. HH. 


Mrs. Stickney, - her ‘ Poetry of Life,’ dwells at much length upon the power of the 
tender passion to ‘awaken glowing emotions of divine poésy.’ Here is one who will 
not dispute an inch of her ground. Connected with this song —or we misinterpret its 
fervor — there is One, for whose sake the writer has often longed, with the Oriental, to be 

* like the skies, 
To look upon her with a thousand eyes.’ 


A common error mars the second line of the second stanza, and the second line of the 
last verse is rather artificial and infelicitous : 


SONG. 


>. 


I. Ill. 


Tue moon is brightly gleaming There is which beams more brightly 
With soft and tender light ; Than all those orbs above ; 

The stars, with magic seeming, I would not speak it lightly — 
Are gazing on the night. O ’tis the light of Love! 


Il. IV. 


But oh, a purer gleaming, No longer now in sadness 
Which moon nor stars can vie, My life shall shrouded be; 

I see, sweet Lady! ! beaming My soul is fil!d with gladness , — 
From Beauty’s speaking eye. That light beams but for me ! 
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‘Gastronomy, by a Professor,’ is an imitation, by some amateur gourmand, of Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s carnal refinements, in the Noctes Ambrosiane of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. The article has some good points, but its English exhibits several examples of 
what the writer’s great exemplar has termed ‘palpable fractures of the skull of Pris- 
cian ;’ and we have no time, even if the subject were acceptable, to attempt its emacu- 
lation. No one moralizes more frequently than Christopher North ; but in the matter 
of sensual gratification, fluid and solid, over a dinner-table, he forgets what manner of 
person he would be of; and is not unlike a Catholic Father, of whom we have some- 
where read, who, when reproached by the Pope for not living more abstemiously, 
replied that his soul was Catholic, but his stomach was Protestant. It would be but a 
just retribution, were the Professor at last made to realize the ancient curse — impri- 
sonment in Purgatory, with the privilege of seeing the blessed eat, while he remains 
fasting. Some French author says of appetite, that it is a relish bestowed upon the 
poor, that they may like what they eat, but seldom enjoyed by the rich, though they 
may eat what they like. Truth, every word! Why? Because there are not wanting 
writers, and those of eminence too, who would render gluttony fashionable, with those 
who have the ability to practise it, and exalt it to a science, or a fine art. Spirit of 
Abernethy !— how many have eaten themselves into the places where. they are eaten — 
‘where a certain convocation of worms are e’en at them ! 


Tuere is a species of poetry — so-called — of which not a little may be seen in these 
scribbling days, against which we desire especially to guard the reader. Like most 
shallow impostures, it is smooth and insinuating, yet valueless, utterly — full of sound, 
but signifying nothing. Poor departed Sands, in the fine portrait which he drew of the 
author of ‘The Antediluvians,’ under the similitude of ‘Mr. Green Bice,’ has given one 
or two brilliant specimens of this prevalent species of composition ; but they are scarcely 
equal to the subjoined, which has actually been sent us for publication. The writer’s 
wish is hereby gratified. The effusion is denominated ‘The Lovely One,’ and thus it 
runs : 


AN airy smile of roseate hue 
Upon her bright lip lies ; 
The glare of ocean’s radiant blue, 
When orient with the evening dew, 
Glows in her sun-like eyes. 


Her brow is like the sculptured light 
That flashes from the breathing stone ; 
Her flaxen curls like clouds of night, 
Through which the silent zephyrs moar ! 
Her cheek displays the fragrant tinge 
The lovely bees of Hybla drain, 
And waves her eye-lids’ glowing fringe, 
Like sunlight on the Western main ! 


Her step is like the shadowy knell 
That echoes from the soundless flowers, 
When peals the Nereid’s verdant shell 
Softly throngh Morning’s coral bowers! 
And oh! her voice! her glowing voice! 
E’en Music pales before its flow ; 
It makes Earth’s central core rejoice, 
And blossoms on the pall of woe! 


Her form has all the pictured grace 
That breatheth through the waning air, 
When smiling winds, with blushes, chase 
The startled moonbeams here and there! 
And all her separate charms combined, 
In loveliness — alone — unmixed, 
Seem like bright echoes of her mind 
Eternal, and for aye unfixed! 


In all our miscellaneous reading, we do not remember ever to have encountered any 
thing which partook more largely of the misty-sublime, than the preceding. The 
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nearest approach to it may be found in the following stanzas by Rosa Matilda, in 
Horace Smith’s ‘ Rejected Addresses ? 
‘Thus fell Drury’s lofty glory, 
Leveled with the shuddering stones ; 


Mars, with tresses black and gory, 
Drinks the dew of pearly groans! 


‘Where is Cupid’s crimson motion ? 
Billowy extacy of wo! 
Bear me safe, meandering ocean, 
Where the stagnant torrents flow 


' Trials of a Schoolmaster,’ is, in some respects, a very good paper; but its tedious 
episode, and extreme length, spoil it for our purpose. The descriptions of the school- 
house — the first punishment— and the evening spelling-school, though too minute, 
show the hand of a close observer, and an accurate limner. We extract the following 
dialogue, which lives, we think, in our memory. Still, it may have originated with 
‘.. D. M. 

Master. ‘Boys, — Noah had three sons— Shem, Ham, and Japhet. Now who 
was the father of Noah’s three sons 7 


(The boys of the ‘ third class’ pause — look dubiously at their teacher — but there is 
no reply.) 

Master. ‘What!—can’t you tell? Let me illustrate. Here is Mr. Smith, our 
next door neighbor: he has three sons, John, James, and Joseph Smith. Now who 
is the father of John, James, and Joseph Smith ? 

Boys. (All together, in eager, emulous strife,) ‘Mr. Smith.’ 

Master. ‘Certainly !— that’s correct. Well, now let us turn to the first question. 


Noah had three sons — Shem, Ham, and Japhet. Now who was the father of Noah’s 
three sons ? 


Boys. (Unanimously, after a little hesitation,) ‘Mr. Sarru ! 

A late Dublin magazine has a story somewhat akin to this, save that the teacher and 
pupil were alike thick-headed. An Irish tutor is examining a lad in Scripture History : 

Tr. ‘Is there any account given in Scripture, Phelim, of a dumb baste speaking ? 

Lap. ‘ Yes.’ 

Tut. ‘ What dumb baste was it that spake ?’ 

Lap. ‘It was a whale!’ 

Tur. ‘Yes. To whom did the whale speak ? 

Lap. ‘To Moses, in the bull-rushes! 

Tut. ‘True. What did the whale say to Moses in the bull-rushes ? 

Lap. ‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian !’ 

Tur. ‘Very well. What was Moses’ reply?’ 

Lap. ‘Thou art the man! 


Could there be any thing more broadly burlesque than this? 


Lanovace. — The capabilities of our vernacular are not duly appreciated. Without 
going back to the simple strength antl sublimity of the mater languarum, or discus- 
sing the merits of any other tongue that has prevailed since the bricklayers and stone- 
masons of Babel fell into a state of strike — either for want of order, or for higher 
wages — we venture to observe that the English tongue is the richest in the world. 
Its sublimity is ‘ compounded from many simples,’ and sources, as any one may know 
by consulting the pages of that burly and bilious philologist, Sam.Johnson. Latin, 
Greek, Saxon, German, and eke the French, may specially be found in the garner of 
itscireumscription. It is capable of infinite diversity. The multitude of its synonyms, 
the full array of its adverbs and adjectives, render it, indeed, the best of languages. 
We have said thus much, in order to pave the way for a few specimens of the 
graceful expansion which a short phrase in English may be made to undergo. Refine- 
ment seems to be the increasing passion of the time, and language is forced to partake 
of its prevalence. Several of our contemporaries have caught the polishing mania, 
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and the clothing of common thoughts in holiday suits, and of setting some dwarf of 


= = 


a phrase upon the stilts of embellishment, have become universal. 

We think that we were the first to give an impetus to this innovation on the occi- 
dental side of the Atlantic. It is not so generally bruited as it should have been, 
either on the continent of America, or throughout the boundaries of Europe, or in 
Ispahan, Jeddo, Jerusalem, or Bagdad, that we first refined that well-known adage of 

? ? ’ 5D ? 5 
‘ proceeding the entire swine’ —the indivisum porculum. 'That stupendous concep- 


tion was our own; and to whomsoever may charge us therewith, we own the soft 
impeachment, looking to the public to protect our bays. 


Hereunto we append some fresh doings, of a similar kind. ‘Two of the saws have 
exotic trimmings; the others are indigenous. We grew them: 


OrrainaL. Go to the Devil and shake yourself. 

ImMproveD. Proceed to the Arch-enemy of Man, and agitate your person. 

Or. Of one who squints. He looks two ways for Sunday. 

Imp. One who, by reason of the adverse disposition of his optics —a natal defect — 
is forced to scrutinize in duple directions for the Christian Sabbath. i 

Or. Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched. 

Imp. Enumerate not your adolescent pullets, ere they cease to be oviform. . 

Or. Sauce for the goose, is sauce for the gander. * 

Imp. The culinary adornments which suffice for the female of the race Anser, may 


be relished, also, with the masculine adult of the same species. fr 
Or. Let well enough alone. a 
Imp. Suffer a healthy sufficiency to remain in solitude. : 
Or. None so deaf as them that won’t hear. i 
Imp. No persons are obtuse in their auricular apprehension, equal to those who [ 


repudiate vocal incomes by adverse inclination. 
Or. Put a beggar on horseback, and he will ride to the devil. 
Imp. Establish a mendicant on the uppermost section of a charger, and he will 
transport himself to Apolyon. 6 
Or. Accidents will happen in the best of families. 
Imp. Disasters will eventuate even in households of the supremest integrity. 
Or. A still sow drinks the most swill. 
Imp. ‘ The taciturn female of the porcine genus imbibes the richest nutriment.’ 


Or. The least said, the soonest mended. 5 
Imp. The minimum of an offensive remark, is cobbled with the greatest promp- 
titude. 
Or. ’T is an ill wind that blows nobody good. : 
Imp. That gale is truly diseased, which puffeth benefactions to nonentity. 
Or. A stitch in time, saves nine. th 
Imp. The ‘ first impression’ of a needle on a rent, obviateth a nine-fold intro- 
duction. 
Or. A nod’s as good as a wink, to a horse that is n’t blind. j 
Imp. ‘ An abrupt inclination of the head, is equivalent to a contraction of the eye, 
. to a steed untroubled with obliquity of vision.’ 
| Or. ’Tis a wise child, that knows its own father. A | 
; Imp. That juvenile individual is indeed sage, who possesses authentic informa- a 
: tion with respect to the identity of his paternal derivative. ) 


Or. There’s no accounting for taste. 

Imp. The propensities of the palate defy jurisdiction. 
Or. Two and two make four. 

Imp. (As per Sam. J.) The number four is acertain aggregate of units; and all 
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numbers being ihe repetition of an unit — which, though not a number in itself, is the 
parent, root, or original of all number —fowr is the denomination assigned to a certain 
number of such repetitions. 

Or.—Three removes are as bad as a fire. 


Imp.—The triple transmission of a household, with chattels, from one domicil to 
another, is as vicious as a conflagration. 


Here we pause. For the nonce, our speculation has done its worst. 


THE DRAMA. 


Parx Tueatre.— Mr. Reeve. —If theatrical people are to receive commendation 
according to their merits as legitimate actors of Tragedy or Comedy, then, we are sorry 
tu say, Mr. Joun Reeve can lay claim to only a very small share of approbation. In 
the true sense of the word, he has no right to call himself an ‘ Actor.’ His forte is Bur- 
lesque, a line of acting so broad, that there is seldom any thing like it ‘on earth, in the 
heavens above, or in the waters beneath.’ And yet, in some characters, so very low that 
they have nothing but their coarse vulgarity to distinguish them, Mr. Reeve certainly does 
seem the very animal itself. Yates must have been, in this particular, his prototype: else 
could he not have suggested to Churchill these biting lines: 

‘In characters of Jow and vulgar mould, 
Where Nature’s coarsest features we behold, — 
Where, destitute of every decent grace, 
Uumannered jests are flouted in your face, 


There Yates with justice strict attention draws, 
Acts truly from himself, and gains applause !’ 


The worst compliment that can be bestowed upon a performer, who pretends to be the 
representative of a humorous character, we feel compelled to pay Mr. Reeve—he keeps 
a part of his audience constantly in a roar, not at the wit of the author, as displayed in 
the character he is supposed to represent, but at himself. They are not forced into a 
laugh because they behold the vivid representation of some droll original, but are com- 
pelled to roar at the grotesque tricks and grimaces of the caricaturist before them. Nor 
is this the only method by which Mr. Reeve shows his contempt, both for the author and 
the audience. He is constantly mangling the text, and distorting its meaning, by the 
substitution of words and ideas of which he alone is the legitimate father, thereby declaring 
his author a fool, and gently insinuating the conviction, that the individuals composing 
his audience are not much better. Let such a man attempt ‘ Falstaff,’ and the part might 
as well have been written by any Grub-street penny-a-liner, as by the immortal bard 
himself, for all the respect the performer would pay to the words or ideas of the character. 
It is true, that in most of the pieces in which we have seen Mr. Reeve, he may be as 
capable as the authors of saying a good thing, and as much to the purpose; but when 
for the whimsica! notions and peculiar phraseology of Sheridan’s ‘Bob Acres,’ he substi- 
tutes his own, we are not willing tamely to suffer the infliction. 


Asa mimic, Mr. Reeve 
is, in some particulars, the best we have ever seen. 


His portrait of poor Mathews was 
a perfect likeness, and, considering the great natural difference between the two individuals, 
in voice and personal appearance, the imitation seemed truly wonderful. As ‘Cupid,’ in 
the Burletta of that name, he excited the ‘ cachinnatories’ of the audience to no small 
degree. His dance, & la Taglioni, was a curidsity in its way; and indeed in all the 
extravagant burlesque of character, in which he appeared, he made great fun. His ‘Paul 
Pry’ was good: to say it was better than poor Hilson’s, however, would be paying it a 
compliment it does not deserve. ‘The medley song in ‘Catching an Heiress’ was admira- 
bly given, and was almost worth the trouble and fatigue of sitting out the abundant 
nonsense of that execrable farrago of dulness. The pieces which Mr. Reeve has brought 


out are certainly, one and all, the worst of the bad, —a fact that should be taken into 
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consideration, when judging of the effects he was able to produce, in despite of their 
lavish insipidity. Mr. Reeve certainly can and does create a laugh, whenever he chooses 
todo so. To him, this may appear the end and aim of a comedian, and to some of his 
auditors may be quite satisfactory, and seem all that can be required: but again we 
repeat, it is not so. If an individual appears before the public as an actor, he must be 
measured by the legitimate standard, and as an actor, stand or fall: if he pretends to 
no higher profession than that of a buffoon, as a buffoon let him be judged. 

‘Gagging’ is a very expressive, although not a strictly classical, term; and is used to 
signify certain trickeries of the stage, to which some professors fearlessly descend, in order 
to force applause. It is the quackery of the mimic art, and argues a deficiency of legiti- 
mate power, and a great depravity of taste, in the person who resorts to it. It is a part 
of that same spirit against which Hamlet warns the players, when lie says: ‘ And let 
those that play your clowns, speak no more than is set down for them; for there be of 
them that will themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh 
too; though in the mean time some necessary question of the play be then to be consi- 
dered : that’s vile, and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it.’ It is of this 
ambition that we would like tosee some of our comedians divest themselves. It is un- 
worthy of talent, such as it is said Mr. Reeve really possesses, and altogether unneces- 
sary, to create the effect he desires, in such audiences as he should aim to please, while 
performing at the Park Theatre. We would not be too hard upon Mr. Reeve, but as 
impartial spectators of the drama, as it is nightly presented to us upon the stage, we 
cannot tamely abide the abuses of the art, which are constantly creeping in upon us 
from foreign shores, as well as from our western wilderness. Mr. Reeve is not always 
to be censured: there are times when he seems to feel the true spirit of the art, and 
satisfied to produce effect, without descending to trick and gagging. His comedy (if 
that is the name) is of the very broadest character. Many of the personages whom 
he appears to represent, are entirely unknown on this side of the water; some of his best 
points, therefore, are absolutely lost. Localities are every thing, in most of his represen- 
tations, and consequently many things which were irresistible at the Adelphi, are utterly 
thrown away upon an American audience. As a comic singer, and dancer, Mr. 
Reeve certainly excels. These two qualifications are useful in their way, but do not 
alone constitute him a comedian. After all, we do sincerely hope that we have been 
deceived in our estimate of Mr. Reeve, and that on his return he may give evidence of 
the possession of powers superior to any for which we now feel inclined to yield him 
credit. Should he improve in the estimation of the public, we shall be among the first 
to signify their approbation. 

Mrs. Ricuarpson, a lady whom the public will better recognise under the favorite 
name of Mrs. Cuapmay, has filled a short engagement at the Park, during the month, 
much to the gratification of her many admirers. Mrs. Richardson has the great merit of 
always acting from herself, or in other words, of becoming identified with the character 
she represents. There is no evidence of effort in her personations ; she appears always 
easy and at home in the situation for the time assumed; and being content with the 


language and ideas of the author, does all in her power to clothe them with the expres- 


sion that properly belongs to them. She does not rant; there are no graspings for 


effect — no pocket-handkerchief business — no ‘tearing a passion to tatters’ — in the 
quiet and natural exhibitions of character, as effected by her. It is a pity we have not 
more such artists upon the stage, in the place of those obnoxious disciples of the 
‘rough-and-tumble school,’ with whose yearnings after immortality we are occa- 
sionally indulged. We hope we may again see this lady enrolled among the stock 
company of the Park. In this situation, which she once filled with so much honor to 
herself, and satisfaction to the public, she will be sure to increase in favor, and become 
in a brief space worthy of the highest rank in her profession. While speaking of favorites, 
we cannot avoid alluding to Mrs. Vernon. In the line of business to which she 
belongs, she is, to say the least, unexcelled : yet, from some cause or other, while every 
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body appears contented with her efforts, but few seem truly to appreciate her worth. Mrs. 
Vernon is always good— and perhaps it is from this very cause, strange as it may appear, 
that she is not more particularly noticed. She is always natural; and appears (to 
borrow an expression,) to suit herself to the various characters she assumes, ‘by 
instinct.’ Such continued excellence, however, must receive its guerdon; and Mrs. 
Vernon has only to go forward with the unexceptionable method she has adopted, to 


be sure at last of finding herself truly appreciated, and justly rewarded. c, 


American Tueatre, Bowrery.—The toils of the month have prevented us from 
witnessing more than three evenings’ entertainments at this theatre. On one of these 
occasions, Booru was the ‘feature ;’ and truly he was ‘a bright, particular star.’ In 
Lear, he lacked nothing but a more commanding person, to have lired the monarch. 
The touching pathos of the fond, abused father—the deep agony of the ‘ poor, weak, 
infirm old man’ — the proud, yet bursting heart — drew down well-deserved and prolong- 
ed applause. Fiynn was good in Kent, his lady faultless in Cordelia, and Hame.in’s 
Edgar was well performed. In all else, Booth’s support was most wretched. We 
have latterly overlooked, though we have by no means lost sight of, Mr. J. R. Scorr. 
With a commanding person, expressive and handsome features, a strong, mellow voice, 
and intellect to appreciate the characters which he assumes, he cannot fail, with assidu- 
ous and careful study, to become all that a reasonable ambition may lead him to antici- 
pate — all that his friends hope yet to see him. 

‘The Triumph of Texas,’ a new clap-trap nondescript, was an irredeemable, unmiti- 
gated failure. Some idea of the clearness of the plot, and the interest excited by the 
whole, may be gathered from the following pithy dialogue between two box-auditors : 

‘I say, Tom — how d’ ye like it ? 

‘Oh, pshaw ! — there’s only one passable part in it; that’s play’d tolerably well.’ 

‘Which part is that ? 

‘It ’sthe part of Triwmph ! He’s good! 


FRANKLIN THEATRE. — Mr. Hows, whose appearance at the Park Theatre in January 
last gave such satisfaction, is performing a short engagement at the Franklin Theatre. 
The graceful and classical style adopted by this gentleman, has been the subject of 
general commendation, and has met the decided approbation of discriminating judges of 
the art. His Shylock has been every where deservedly extolled; and his Sheva, in the 
excellent comedy of The Benevolent Jew, as represented by him on the first evening of 
his appearance at the Franklin, we are inclined to place at the head of his personations, 
for truth and originality. We should be pleased to see this fine old play occupy a per- 
manent place among the acting pieces of theday. It might serve as an antidote against 
the prejudice which the frequent representation of The Merchant of Venice is calculated 
to engender. Mr. Hows is richly deserving the consideration of the public, and we hope 
will meet it, in that profession to which his talents are now so entirely devoted. 


Mr. Hitt— whose successful engagements in our Atlantic cities are good tests of his 
merits and studies as an actor—has done much, within a year or two, to foster the 
talent of native dramatists. Several pieces have been written for him, and in which he 
performs with skill and judgment, that are probably equal to many works of the sort, 
in countries where dramatic efforts are much more frequent than in our own. 
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American Lirerature.— Mr. Fut concludes, in the London Atheneum for 
November, his paper upon American Literature, in which he has acquitted himself 
with his accustomed ability. The stern, manly, independent American spirit that 
pervades the article, is characteristic, and worthy of all praise. We are pleased to 
remark, that a just tribute is paid to the literary labors of the Rev. Dr. Beas.ey, of 
New-Jersey, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. ‘His ‘ Search of Truth in 
the Science of the Human Mind,’ says the writer, ‘ and his defence of Locke against the 
recent Scottish metaphysicians, are eloquently written, and display vast research and 
labor.’ In a notice of an indigenous Review, Mr. Firxt holds the following language. 
The reader will perceive, that it conveys sentiments similar to those expressed, on one or 
two occasions, in this Magazine: 


‘The writing of the Philadelphia Quarterly aims to be more magnificent than that 
of the North American Review. In reaching at courtly grandeur, it sometimes becomes 
sesquipedalian. Johnson and Parr are the models, not nature and simplicity. We 
might evade any attempt at a definition of this ‘review style,’ by calling it a je ne sais 
quoi grandeur; an indescribable magniloquence; a sort of stately rounding of long 
sentences, full of doubts, and intermediate members, and subjunctives, with a touch of 
oracular ambiguity, raising the impression, that the writer wore a presentation dress, 
with a wig, and so much fur, and robe, and fturbelow, and velvet, as to make him resolve, 
feeling rather grand and incumbered himself, that the reader should not fail in due homage 
to his transient aristocracy, nor altogether escape helping him bear a portion of the 
burdensome tithe of magnificence. We have attempted to imagine the criticism which 
Dean Swift, and Oliver Goldsmith — so direct, so transparent, so beautifully simple in 
their style — would have passed upon this modern review writing. 

‘The department of poetry in this journal is said to be peculiarly intrusted to a Doctor 
M‘Henry, who has given it a most unenviable notoriety, by attempting to villify the high- 
est efforts of American poetry, particularly those of Bryant. Himself the author of a 
wretched poem, entitled, we think, ‘The Pleasures of Friendship,’ —either the dullest 
namby-pamby, or the undigested surfeit of stolen fragments of verse, so little disguised 
by having passed through his mind, as, when eructed again, to hear, like the Botany 
tay plate, the ciphers and marks of the orginal owners, —he has stood in the critical 
sewer, and successively besmeared and abused every good article of verse from the 
American press, and has only found praise for some poetry, of which the authors them- 
selves have long since been ashamed. Neither the ancient Zoilus, the modern Lintot, 
nor any hero of the Dunciad, was more redoubtably terrible in the use of terms of abuse, 
than this same critic; and as we have good hope, that this our notice of the villifier of 
Bryant will reach his eye, we do not despair of the only praise which such a mind can 


bestow, — the outpouring of the whole of his copious vocabulary of terms of aspersion and 
contempt.’ 


We extract the paragraphs below, from that portion of the article under notice, which 
treats of American poetry. The writer gives but a just award, we think, when he says 
that ‘American poetry almost universally bears the stamp of purity and respect for the 
domestic virtues, for piety and religion. Our poets, as far as they have shown inspira- 
tion, evince that they are imbued with the love of goodness, truth, and beauty; that they 
have strung their lyres in the exultation of the glorious hope of immortality; that they 
aim to purify public thought, rather than debauch it; and that they have drunk from 
those perennial fountains that flow fast by the throne of God.’ He proceeds: 


‘We believe, that in just so far as a country is advanced in taste, in just thought, 
enlargement of mind, and kindness of feeling, it will generate and patronize poetry ; 
for poetry, sprung from genius, enthusiasm and sensibility, is identified with virtue and 
religion — in fact, is but another form of the religious sentiment, is the band that unites 
the past with the future, the present with the absent, the living with the dead, the inspi- 
ration of friendship, virtue, magnanimity, high thought, and glorious achievement.’ 

* * ‘Our primeval age was one of sermons and prose; and the matter of fact of 
cutting down trees, building vabins, and making enclesures, instead of indulging the 
imagination. Ecclesiastical tribunals churched fair delinquerts for cutting off the fingers 
of their gloves, and thereby exposing so much of their fair persons as might prove an 
unholy leaven to the fancy of beholders. The first gloomy excursions of those times 
into the ideal world, discovered only witches, and demoniacs; and nearly half a cen- 
tury elapsed, before our progenitors began to think much of poetry; and its first efforts 
were attempts to versify the psalms, after the manner of Sternhold and Hopkins, in a 
version entitled the ‘Bay Psalm Book.’ Yet even in the very earliest period of the 
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history of Massachusetts, we find the amiable and gentle Roger Williams, the patriarch 
of Rhode Island, when cast forth into the untrodden wilderness by the persecuting spirit 
of the Puritans, who had only escaped persecution themselves to show that they had 
experimentally learned the lesson to practice it on others, cheering his solitary journey 
through the wild woods, as he sought the hospitality of the red men, in the following 
quaint verses, that we give for the curiosity of being the first poetry, except the verson of 
the Psalms to which we have referred, produced in New-England, which has come to 
our knowledge. 


‘Lost many a time, I’ve had no guide, 
No house, but hollow tree ; 

In storiny winter night no fire, 
No food, no company. 

God makes a path, provides a guide, 
And feeds in wildernesse ; 

His glorious name, while earth remains, 
O that I may confesse.’ 


‘He cultivated good faith and gentleness with the Indians, and reaped the natural 
fruit, kindness, in return, which he thus sings: 


‘How kindly flames of nature burn 
lu wild humanitie! 
God’s providence is rich to his; 
Let uone distrustful be. 
In wildernesse in great distresse, 
These ravens have fed me.’ 


In a closing review of the outlines of American literature, which he had necessarily 
but briefly traced, Mr. First observes : 


‘We deem, that we have produced conclusive evidence, —at least it so seems to us, — 
that our deficiency has resulted from other causes, than the want of as much genius, as 
much talent, as quick perceptions, as much endowment, as high thoughts, as true inspi- 
ration, as much capability of progress, either in the sciences or the fine arts, as belong 
to the parent country, Miserable, pinched, and poor-spirited must have been the minds 
of the Halls, Hamiltons, Fiddlers, et id omne genus, who, within the few past years, 
have travelled through our country, and appear to have taken pleasure, on returning 
home, in proclaiming us to be a stupid, half-savage race, without literature, arts, taste, 
or even the common comforts of life. How much more just would have been the Eng- 
lish estimate of us—how much kinder the feelings —if Britons of something of the 
endowment, philosophical enlargement, and generosity of mind belonging to such men 
as Humboldt and Chateaubriand, had travelled among us, and published as much of us 
as those dwarfish egotists! Never, until really instructed, competent, and philosophical 
observers survey us, and scan our physical and intellectual condition, with an impartial 
eye, will the English public be able to strike a fair balance between our merits and defects, 
improvements and deficiencies.’ * * * ‘But the people of England 
cannot be so blinded by prejudice, as not to comprehend, that, ‘ whatever be our defi- 
ciencies, we have the inventive boldness, the grasping spirit, the self-respect, the national 
feeling, the resources of every kind — physical and mental — that constitute all the ele- 
ments of national greatness. In so brief a political existence, we have spread from the 
sea to the lakes, and from the cold shores of the North-east to the orange and cane 
of the South-west, over which space we have already diffused more than thirteen mil- 
lions of modified and continental Englishmen. Nor is there another country in the 
world, that contains within itself more ample means of every kind and degree of 
comfort and inprovement, independent of every other one.’ 


Curistmas. — This delightful and cheering season appears in all its glories, in large 
towns. There is a bustle, a stir, among all classes. People give themselves up to 
enjoyment; and sweet and holy are the interchanges of friendship, respect, and affec- 
tion. With the young, the world appears in couleur de rose ; all things are pleasant ; 
and with fond eyes, they read the language of love in every look they encounter. 
Christmas is, indeed, the carnival of the heart. Madcap Jollity addresses himself to 


his pursuits with an earnest good-will; and that benevolent old abstraction, Santa Claus, 
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dispenses his favors abundantly. From the sea to the mountains of the West, Christ- 

mas is, in some sort, a season of refreshment and comfort. Its observance is by no 

means confined within the narrow limits of sectarian esteem; but its glow radiates far 

and wide, disdaining the boundaries of religious opinion. We envy not the heart that 

can wrap itself away from its cheerfulness —its contagious hilarity. We love to look 

into the pit of a crowded theatre, on Christmas eve, and observe the half school-house, 

half bear-garden scene. Listen to that full, irrepressible laugh! See those young heads 

bowing in a sea of tumultuous happiness, as if their risibility could not escape, without 

bodily motion! Those for the most part, are school and ’prentice boys, with hearts as 

warm, unhackneyed, and free, as youth, high health, and careless minds can make 

them. The museum runneth over; the mastadon wears for the occasion a garland of 
green ; and the elephant hath laurel on his shining tusk, and on proboscis now no longer 
lithe —he being personally defunct. In the streets, every body is abroad. Many are 
the limbs of juveniles, whose weariness novelty makes forgotten; many a little tender 
hand, lodged in the paternal or maternal palm, presses that same with confident affec- 
tion: p-h-e-e-p! goeth the penny trumpet — bolted is the ginger-bread; and those 
foreign toys, dolls, German dogs and kittens, together with sweetmeats, ‘ goodies,’ 
picture-books, and small chattels of all descriptions, do greatly abound. - Now the lover 
giveth the album, that by next Christmas shall be filled with all manner of stupidity, 
engendered by affection, and with love remembered. You hear, often, that novel 
phrase, ‘The compliments of the season, and many returns.’ Now the bard betaketh 
himself to the conception of New-Year addresses, and the cacoethes imprimendi 
attacketh the printers’ devils. All things ‘work together for good.’ The social board 
is surrounded ; some heads have more fumes in them than can well be borne; and the 
owners of them run against nocturnal gas-posts; signs are taken down; songs wildly 
sung, and divers uproars made. This, rural reader, is a rude pencil-sketch of Christmas 
in cities, 


Dr. Bowrinc. — We make the annexed extracts from a letter of Jonn Bownrrne, 
Editor of the London Westminster Review, to a correspondent of this Magazine, residing 
in Massachusetts. It illustrates the growing interest felt by intelligent foreigners in 
relation to the United States, and contains a touch of the writer's characteristic inves- 
tigations. In his antiquarian researches after words, their origin, and ‘ extremest roots,’ 
he has not, it should seem, passed by his own name. The letter is dated at Paris, 15th 
October : 


* *  *  ‘Jtis a fancy in which I frequently and fondly indulge, that I may, 
some day or other, compare the two sides of the Atlantic, — see, in their own homes, 
many of my valued American friends, whom I have known in Europe— greet others 
hitherto unknown — and satisfy my mind on multitudinous points of interest, where 
I feel the want of knowledge, and the means of judgment. Your country is an object 
of affection and anxiety to us. The events connected with the slave question have 
sadly distressed us.’ 

* * * ‘My name is pronounced Bowring, — as if it were written 
Bough-ring, — which, in fact, is the old Saxon etymology. The tradition in our family 
is, that the name was first adopted by two Saxon Christians, my ancestors, (brothers,) 
one of whom, on a memorable occasion, was concealed among the branches of a tree, 
where a bell was suspended, which he was to ring by shaking the bough, in order to give 
notice of the approach of the enemy. I have heard my grandfather say, that he had 
this story from his forefathers.’ 
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Maruewsiana. — Of all actors, we believe Marnews will be the most posthumous, 
if we may so speak. He has gone, and we shall see him no more; but we doubt not 
that in the mind’s eye of thousands he is acting still. During his late visit to America, 
the correctness of his pictures did not at first impress us; but their perfect nature is 
continually flashing upon us, in the intercourse of every-day life. A look —a tone— 
a ridiculous affectation — will bring him again before us, more palpably, if possible, than 
the imitations of Reeve, which are excellent — especially the gait, and nervous, restless 
action. Appropos of Mathews: we have heard a characteristic anecdote of him, which 
we will relate here. ‘When I was about leaving Liverpool for America,’ said he to a 
professional friend, just before he left this country, ‘I asked the Yankee captain, as we 
were lying in the stream, what detained us, that we were not off? He answered, ‘The 
mail, Sir.’ I inquired when it was expected? ‘In about twenty minutes,’ was the 
reply. In an hour or two, the mail came on board; and we had moved but a little 
distance, when there was another stop. ‘What is this for? saidI. ‘We are waiting 
for a pilot,’ quoth the master. ‘How long before he will be on board ? was my next 
question. ‘In about twenty minutes,’ was the answer, again; and so it was, all the 
way over. If there was a gale, it never was calculated to last more than twenty 
minutes; that space of time was likewise the estimated duration of a calm; and one 
poor fellow, blue-and-white with active sea-sickness, was told to keep good heart, for it 
might not last more than twenty minutes! When I arrived in New-York, and, after 
numerous provoking delays, had become fairly established at my lodgings, there comes 
me up a waiter, in hot haste, with: ‘Mr. Mathews! — Mr. Mathews! — you can’t stay 
here not no longer, Sa! ‘Why? you villain! ‘’Cause youcan’t Sa! ‘What is the 
matter ?— the reason? — why can’t 1? ‘’Cause, Sa, Mr. W , the ‘keeper,’ has 
busted, Sa, and the sheriff has issued his sash-a-rarrar, and the red flag is out o’ the 
winder, and they ’re gwyin’ to sell all out, Sa!’ ‘ Well, when must I go” ‘Why, Sa, I 
s’pect you'd better be gittin’ away in about twenty minutes? ‘And thus,’ (continued 
Mathews, in his fretful, querulous manner,) ‘has it been ever since I set my foot in 
America. You ’d hardly believe it, yet I have but just returned from calling to see an 
old friend, who was very kind to me on my former visit. ‘ Where is Mr. B Y said I, 
to the servant. ‘Heis dead, Sir? ‘Dead?—dead! How long since did he decease Y 
‘I should think about twenty minutes, Sir? was the answer. ‘In short,’ (concluded 


the inimitable mime,) ‘there is nothing that cannot be, and is not done, in the United 
States, in twenty minutes!’ 








LITERARY RECORD. 


Unroresten labors, arising from the destruction of the printing-office of this Magazine, 
by the late disastrous fire —(a destruction involving the loss of many manuscripts, and 
causing inconceivable perplexity for a time,)— must be our apology for omitting to 
notice several works, in the perusal of some of which we have enjoyed much satisfac- 
tion. We can only refer —and briefly — to the following: 


PortRAITs OF THE TWELVE ApostLes. — We can commend the style of these pento- 
graphic engravings, and the excellent letter-press which illustrates them; but we cannot 
laud the portraits. We should like to know who conceived such faces for the twelve 
Apostles — (we naturally infer that they cannot have been taken from life,) — and where 
he procured the originals of such a lot of family noses! We have stood at times, of a 
summer day, on a corner by an adjacent thoroughfare, 


——‘ nigh where the tide of passers-by 
In thickest confluence flowed,’ 


to mark the great variety of human countenances in the busy crowd; but never saw 
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we such noses! They would even defy the classifying ability of the learned Professor 
of Nosology, who figures elsewhere in these pages. Simon Peter is depicted with a 
proboscis that would shame, and perhaps even put to deeper blush, the nasal organ of 
Reeve himself — though that, in length, breadth, and flexibility, is not unlike the 
incipient trunk of a young elephant. James, Andrew, and Simon, have nothing to 
boast of, in this regard; and Bartholomew is in all respects a fright, yet a perfect 
beauty, in comparison with his next neighbor, Thomas. Nothing less can be said of 
‘James the Less.’ Philip, John, Matthew, and Jude, are the only portraits, the features 
of which are not revolting to the mind that has ever imagined the personal aspects of 
the Apostles. Still, the pentographic style is a beautiful one, as may be seen from the 
frontispiece, which is tasteful and highly finished. 


Srupy or tHe Scriptvres.— The importance of the study of the Sacred Writings, 
as a part of liberal education, is well and forcibly set forth in a brief Essay, by Rev. 
Cuauncey Cotton, D. D., President of Bristol (Penn.) College — an institution that 
owes its present flourishing condition, in no small degree, to his energy and talents. 
Coupled with the essay above referred to, is an able ‘ Address on the Standard of 
American Scholarship and Enterprise of the Nineteenth Century,’ delivered before the 
faculty of Bristol College, at their inauguration, in April, 1834. It has already reached 
its fourth edition—a satisfactory evidence of its acceptance with the public. Mr. 
Cotton is the Editor of the Religious Souvenir, an annual of celebrity, and acknow- 
ledged excellence, two large editions of which, for 1836, are already exhausted. 


Tue American Montuty Macazine. —The New-England Magazine has been 
merged in the American Monthly, of this city, and the united publication, retaining the 
last-named title, will hereafter be issued simultaneously in Boston and New-York. 
Park Bensamin, Esq., a popular poet, and a writer of general repute, will be associated 
with Mr. HorrMan, as editor of the present work. Mr. Hersert, a gentleman distin- 
guished for various erudition, and not less favorably known to the public by many arti- 
cles in the American Monthly, than by his excellent novel of ‘The Brothers,’ has retired, 
as we learn, from the Magazine, to the reputation of which he has largely contributed. 


Tue rate Crier Justice MarsnHa.t. — Of the several tributes which have been paid 
to this eminent and lamented jurist, we have seen none better— with perhaps one distin- 
guished exception — than the Oration on his life and character, pronounced before the 
citizens of Alexandria, D. C., by Epcar SNowpen. A plain synopsis is given of his 
personal history; his character and habits are clearly described ; and a just and eloquent 
meed is awarded to his merits as a man, a lawyer, and a judge. The Oration is worthy 
of its subject — and it needs no higher praise. 


Mr. Gaston’s Appress, delivered before the American Whig and Cliosophic Societies 
of Princeton College, in September last, has but just reached us. It will add to the repute 
of the author, not less from its manner than from its high moral and religious tone. It 
illustrates the duty of continued perseverance on the part of the graduate — shows the 
necessity of regarding life itself as a school — exposes the folly of seeking to acquire 
property, merely, while higher aims are neglected — and enforces the sanctity of law, 
the guardian of freedom. 


*Correctep Proors.’— A work with this odd but not unpleasing title, from the hand 
of H. Hastings We p, Esq., will soon be issued at Boston. It is to constitute a 
selection from the more popular miscellaneous writings of the author, — Tales, Sketches, 
Essays, etc., — and will doubtless command a liberal sale. 
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Tue Comptete Works or Hannan More have been’ published by the Brothers’ 
Harper, in seven well-printed and elegantly-bound volumes, each one embellished with 
a frontispiece and vignette, on steel. The matter of the volumes, of course, requires no 
praise, at this day. 

The same Publishers have in press, or will soon publish, Rienzi, a novel, by Bu.wer; 
a new History of Italy, to 1830,— Monarchy of the Middle Classes, by H. L. Butwer, — 
Education in Germany, by James, the Novelist, — Spain Re-visited, by the author of 
‘A Year in Spain,’ — Life of Washington, and Slavery in the United States, by Pavt- 
ping, — Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia, by Dr. Hawxs, — Traits of the T'ea 
Party, (a Memoir of Geornce R. T. Hewes,) — Martin Faber, (second edition,)— and 
(with several English re-publications,) Humphrey Clinker, Tom Jones, and Gil Blas, 
with designs, — similar, in all respects to their late edition of Robinson Crusoe. 


Tue Girits’ Weex-Day Book, the merits and object of which were referred to in the 
Knickerbocker for December, has been published by Witt1am Jacxson, of this city. 
The contents are good in tendency, and lack not interest. The whole is neatly printed, 
and tastefully bound; and is embellished with a finished engraving by Dick, and 
several wood-cuts, executed by Apams, in that artist’s well-known style of excellence. 


American History. — The first volume of Professor Rarinesque’s long-delayed 
‘History of the Ancient and Modern Nations of North and South America,’ will be 
published, we learn, in all the month of March next. The work will appear quarterly, 
and will constitute several volumes, at one dollar each. 


Hlonok To wHom Honor. — How a passage across the water seems to stamp the merits of an 
American production, in the eyes of some of our literary tradesmen! ‘A Ramble in the Woods on 
Sunday,’ by PauLprINeg, original in this Magazine, is greedily copied from Tait’s Edinburgh Mage- 
zine, in this country, and in England, and credited to that periodical. ‘Leaves from an #ronaut,’ 
written for, and published in, these pages, twelve months since, has found a wide circulation in 
England, and lo! our Circulating Libraries of Forcign Literature are dealing it out, with many 
chuckles, to American readers. The Tale, by Captain Marryatr — sent us by the author, in Sep- 
tember last, placed in type from his manuscript, and extensively copied in America— having found its 
way into the London Keepsake, is forthwith re-published here, as coming from that annual, although 
the American article has the priority, by three months. ‘The Petition,” by Miss Lanpon, ‘The 
Happiest Time,’ and two or three poems by Mrs. BuTLEeR, (Miss KemBve,) now performing a travel- 
ling tour in the English journals and periodicals, without any intimation of their American source, 
we may expect soon to see journeying in this country, enjoying a reversed paternity. After all, 
this is less provoking, than to see articles, written for this Magazine, within one little month ‘riding 
circuit’ in our news and literary journals, while, like the viewless wind, none can tell whence they 
came. Literary orphans!—in your behalf we issue our mandate, a la mode Taoukweng, of the 
Celestial Empire: Let this larceny cease. Make not repentance necessary. Tremble fearfully 
hereat! Oppose not. A special order. Respect this. 


To THe Reaper.— Owing to the haste incident to the late establishment of a new printing- 
office, typographical errors may, in some few instances, have escaped the vigilance of the proof- 
correctors. In part of the impressions, the reader is desired to substitute, on page 64, ‘The length 
of the evenings was remarkable for the time of year,’ for ‘The length of the evenings were 
remarkable,’ etc. 
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